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Make your home 
individual 

N every community people 

are giving the outside 
of the home as well as 
the inside an individual 
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Stucco, permanently 
toned with brilliant or del- 
icately tinted aggregates, 
is giving American homes a 
new and delightful charm 
and individuality. 

This advertisement shows 
stucco of Atlas-White 
Cement, toned with screen- 
ings of Pompton Pink 
granite. Hold it off a few 
feet for the general effect. 

A stucco home is beau- 
tiful, fire-resisting, warm in 
winter, cool in summer and 
can be made to reflect ex- 
actly your own taste and 
personality. Ask your 
architect about Color 
Aggregate Stucco, and send 
the coupon for ‘“ Informa- 
tion for Home-builders”’— 
beautifully illustrated in 
colors. 


The Atlas Portland Cement 
Company 
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HE House BeautI- 

FUL has moved. 

When you are read- 
ing this the moving will 
be more than a month in 
the past and summer will 
be close upon us, but now, 
as we write, our moving is 
a new thing and summer 
is only a promise. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL 
has moved to the very top 
of Beacon Hill, the shadow 
of the dome of the State 
House falls upon us in the 
morning—if so golden a 
dome can cast a shadow— 
and we are seeing spring 
come over innumerable 
roof-tops, spiredand 
turreted and many-chim- 
neyed, instead of watching, 
as we used to from our 
window at 3 Park, for the 
first faint green to past, 
like a breath, over the 
grass in the Old Granary, 
and for the daffodils suddenly to break into a wave of yellow at the 
base of the tall office buildings that look down on the crooked rows 
of gray stone markers of the graves of those long dead. 

Spring comes to us now over innumerable roof-tops, but it is spring 
just as unmistakably, and the ailanthus tree that arches the bricks of 
the tiny backyard and grows so tall toward the sun that we think it 
well called “The Tree of Heaven,” feels the growing year as keenly as 
does the wide circled oak, sole shade of quiet pastures. 

A view of roof-tops, crowded together and stretching to a smoky 
distant horizon, is a wonderful view because so eloquent of the human 
life being lived beneath, and we feel that these roof-tops are going to tell 
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us a good many things be- 
fore the summer is over. 

Already we know how 
much we are going to wish 
on hot summer days that 
there were no people 
under those roofs, that 
everybody was away 
somewhere in the coun- 
try,—if there is one thing 
that it seems to us should 
be the birthright of every 
person, it is a home in the 
country in the summer. 
We'd like to feel sure, on 
summer afternoons when 
we look out under our 
awning and see the air 
above those roofs vibrat- 
ing in the heat, that along 
about six o'clock, every 
mother’s son or daughter 
who has tended some big 
or little business during 
the day, is off for the 
country, for the cool and 
healing night. 

And we believe that this wish of ours is not an impossible dream. 
There was a time, not so many years ago, when hardly anyone in the 
United States had a summer house in the country. People lived in the 
same place all the year round, and even vacations were something that, 
like medicine, one didn’t take unless one had to. But now a summer 
house is almost as portable as a snail’s house. A man can take his 
family and his house out in his Ford at the end of a day and raise his 
roof-tree and his canvas walls on any pleasant site that strikes his fancy. 
The beaches are cities of canvas and the mountains are dotted with rus- 
tic shacks. We are beginning to learn that we may have all of Nature 
if we are willing to make our side of the equation simple enough. 
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Photograph by Julian Buckley. 


This picture shows us a good many things—besides proving how wonderfully the camera can catch and reproduce sunshine and air pour- 


ing in through an open window. Even in black and white one can appreciate the value of severely plain walls as a background for the color 
and carving of rich pieces of furniture, and see how a window, well placed, may be as decorative as a painting or a mirror. The two 
pictures shown here are admirably hung, the one giving height and presence to the table above which it is suspended; the other, above the 


heavy cabinet, carrying the square lines in and up toward the apex of a triangle. . The tiled floor and the Chinese rug are, also, thrown into 
relief by the plain walls. 
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THE “REW 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE MODERN METHOD. 


Part f: 


DECORATION 


IN TWO PARTS 


The Employment of Color—Various Schemes of 


Color—Painted and Sand-finished Walls—Papering—Panelling 


By 


SS|HEN a new tendency or movement first 
| reaches the attention of the public, and 
particularly if in some of its manifestations 
it be rather startling, several attitudes of 
mind immediately become evident. One 
temperament shrinks from the unusual, 
sometimes with repulsion and hard _ lan- 
guage, while another, with equal lack of 
examination, runs to embrace it as le dernier 
cri: still another regards that as everything else with a tolerant 
smile of amused indifference, while it 1s reserved for a fourth 
class to weigh merits and demerits before passing judgment. 

As it is to this last group that the readers of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL doubtless belong, 
they will probably be glad of 
a consideration of this com- 
paratively new movement in 
household decoration which 
shall be at once sympathetic 
and impartial. 





Wuat It Is 

While the newer tendency 
derived from the Modernistic 
Movement abroad, it would 
be fairer to say that its 
American manifestation is a 
reflection of that influence 
rather than a continuation. 
The European movement, 
developed in its turn from 
the Austrian Secession, a 
recognized school so long ago 
as the closing years of the 
last century, is decidedly 
iconoclastic and will be re- 
ferred to later on in this 
article. [| do not think that 
there has been a great deal 
of this spirit shown in house- 
hold decoration here, and, 
with the exception of the 
work of a few of its expo- 
nents of European origin, 
what has been done in this 
direction has probably been 
by way of interesting experi- 
ment. With the seriousness 
of war upon us we need 
hardly look for any outbreak 
of erratic tendencies, and the 
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Attractive painted panels—decorations by Mrs. Francis V. Lloyd. 


EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


conservative need not therefore greatly concern themselves at 
the few manifestations of somewhat outre decoration which 
have appeared. There naturally will be some in every move- 
ment who go further than others, so that we may expect to find 
here as elsewhere all shades of opinion and practice, from 
decided innovation to comparative conservatism. 

The movement is the product of a number of clever minds, and 
there is noorganization for the promulgation of certain principles: 
the tendency here seems simply a reaction from “ Period” furnish- 
ing and the supplying of another method of treatment which 
shall be more in accord with our life today. How well and how 
fully it does this is the aim of this article to inquire. 

lf | interpret the movement aright, the ideal—and 
what a fine one it is!—is to 
reach use, convenience and 
beauty by way of simplicity 
and balance on the one hand 
and fine, frank, cheerful color 
on the other. Now there is 
nothing very “new” about 
all this—and it is none the 
worse for that. It is what 
many of us have “ been after” 
for many days. As the thing 
which comes nearest to their 
solution of the problem is 
Peasant Art, this has largely 
been the inspiration of the 
new movement. The humor- 
ous side of this is that while 
some at least of the new 
movers have been scathing 
in their criticisms of Period 
Art as unable to embody the 
spirit of today, Peasant Art 
is as much Period Art as any 
other. None of us, however, 
are entirely logical and we 
need not stress this, especially 
as, mingled with this older 
inspiration is the usé of any- 
thing from any source which 
will aid in the realizing of the 
object derived. 

In itself the use of varying 
materials is also ee 
able, providing they canbe 
welded and harmonized into 
a complete and_ beautiful 
whole. It is in the defini- 
tion of the aim to be realized 
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that we come to our 
first question. 

If the Modern Move- 
ment is an effort to 
realize, and to provide 
homes in correct rela- 
tion to, human life 
today, it is evident 
that the result will de- 
pend upon the concep- 
tion of what that life is. 


Wuat Is Our MoDERN 
LIFE? 


It is undeniable that 
there is in our present 
existence (and those 
whose disposition it is 
to ignore the past are 
invited to remember 
that there has also been 
in most ages) an ele- 


ment which is hectic, A most interesting Modern Decoration in color by Mrs. Francis V. Lloyd. 


freakish, anarchistic 
and unwholesome. In Europe before the war this tendency 
was growing to an alarming extent and many brilliant but 
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With the difference 
of aim comes the differ- 
ence of result, and con- 
sequently we shall find 
examples which con- 
tinue with the fine 
qualities of simplicity 
and strong line the 
stiffness and want of 
home feeling which 
seems to pervade much 
of the Vienna Se- 
cession; other houses 
a bouquet, with rooms 
in color-schemes repre- 
senting various and 
unrelated flowers: and 
still others in which 
the unities are rightly 
kept and which have 
the cheer and charm 
and freshness of sim- 
plicity and beautiful 
color beautifully used. 


VERVE AND FRESHNESS 


erratic minds so stressed this phase of our exist ence as either That the injection of these latter qualities into our homes 
wilfully to deny its other elements or so to dislike them as to would be an exceedingly desirable thing was effectively borne 


wish them begone. The extreme wing of this 
group would have liked to cut loose from and 
abolish the past with its lessons and make all 
new after its own devices. It is little wonder 
that we have seen an outpouring of cubism, 
vorticism, futurism, attempts to depict emotion- 
alism and movement without sufficient regard 
to the basis of form, strident and sometimes 
discordant color, and the more hectic and im- 
modest tendencies in woman’s dress. 

! do not say and | do not think that this spirit 
has entered to any particular extent into decora- 
tive art in America and there is a strong possi- 
bility that war will eradicate it abroad. 

Here, we may well believe, the movement in 
general simply recognizes the variety, the virility, 
the elasticity, yes and the restlessness and ex- 
citability, of modern life and attempts to meet 
and interpret it. Whether it would not be 
better to endeavor to neutralize the latter phases 
is a question worth the asking. 
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SCHEME FOR A BILLIARD Room. 


All Woodwork—black. Floor runner around bil- 
liard table—gray and black. Furniture Coverings— 
some gray leather, others intense emerald green 
linen with black and yellow design. Drapertes— 
the same green linen. Ceiling—gold with painted 
design in black, emerald green and gray. Fire- 
place—hammered brass. 

By courtesy of the Aschermann Studio, Decoraiors, 
New York. 


SCHEME FOR A DiniING-Room. 


Walls—white enamelled woodwork. Ceiling and 
walls above woodwork—painted white. Base- 
board—black. Pilasters—m‘arquetry-black on 
white. Furniture—ebony finish. Draperies and 
Furniture Covering—intense blueand black. Rug— 
intense blue and black. Lighting Fixtures—ham- 
mered copper. Flower Receptacles and other 
Bowls—hammered copper. 

By courtesy of the Aschermann Studio, Decorators, 
New York. 
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in upon the writer the other day when for selective purposes he 
had the task of going over some three hundred photographs of 
the interiors of tasteful houses. With few of them could par- 
ticular fault be found (otherwise the photographs would not 
have been taken) but in less than a quarter of this number was 
any particular individuality shown. 

Most tasteful Americans are unduly conservative and too 
content to follow precedent, and a movement which ‘awakens 
and “gives them to think” is decidedly at present a needed 
spur. It does not follow that we must rush to adopt the new 
decoration, but it is well to consider it carefully and see if it 
has not hints to offer even to those who may prefer the old. 

The tests to be applied to any decoration or furnishing are use 
and beauty. These two include appropriateness—to its purpose 
and tous. How good, therefore, is the new decoration to live with? 































An excellent example of Modern Work, restrained in form and strong, yet 
refined in color. 
_ Walls—biue green, divided into panels by a rich dark rose band and black 
line. Base, chair-rail and picture moulding—black. Partitions—treated same 
as the walls. Ceiling—gray. Floors—covered with plain carpet, same rose color 
ason thewalls. Furniture—black. Draperies—rose linen with aplique in gray 
black and rose velvet. Furniture covering and Draperies in Reception Room— 
rose linen with an all-over design in green, red-violet and blue. 

By courtesy of the Aschermann Studio, Decorators, New York. 


not affect the quieter-minded as do some examples of modern work. This 
is but to say that in these specially mentioned cases the use of color is not 
happy, and that their harmonies (?) need revision or use in a different 
manner. Turquoise and blue-green have run a maddening course: one might 
sometimes think that blue-green, strong violet and red-orange, and green, 
golden-yellow and blue-violet were the only color combinations known, 
were it not for such others as red-orange walls with bright blue woodwork 
and furniture, and a typically German ugly green, red and tan “relieved” 
by mauve. The unentrancing terra-cotta also has its innings. | certainly 
was amused the other day when, on going into a business establishment, | 
saw a cheerful young-woman clerk in purple skirt, yellow sweater and 








White panelling in which strongly decorative inserts of 
Japanese paper are introduced. The lamp is in particularly 
good relation to the decoration 


Another very practical question is: How far 
is it adapted to the possessions we already have? 
If, upon examination, we find this spirit or ideal 
appeals to us, can we avail ourselves of it wholly, 
or to what extent, without an entire redeco- 
ration and refurnishing of our homes? We shall 
find both these questions answer themselves as 
we take up the various interesting phases of this 
method of decoration. 


COLOR 


The employment of color is its most outstand- 
ing feature, and the more extreme examples of 
its use are apt to irritate persons neutral by 
temperament or training, precisely as does 
“noise’”’ in modern music. It may be unknown 
to those who have made no special study of deco- 
ration that the use of positive color in the days 
of William and Mary in England and Louis 
Quatorz in France was as great a3 © - ss Own Home of Edward B. Gilchrist, Architect, Philadelphia. 
the modern wer: and women, and yet it is safe Such parsing may be treated not paly in light tint, but in two tones, or strong tones of color 
to believe that interiors of those periods would ay for theypewer decoration. 
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green-blue silk girdle. 
“So!” I smiled to myself, 
“it has got so far as this!” 
Now these hues may be, or 
were, more unusual than 
the beautiful rose-reds, 
yellow-buffs and tans, 
grey-blues and apple- 
greens—and the fact that 
they were not employed in 
such quantities and prom- 
inence by the master color- 
ists of the past shows us . 
there was a reason. 

There is alsooccasionally 
a tendency to use but two 
well harmonizing colors in 
a room; such as ivory and 
blue, grey and green, 
yellow and cream, yellow 
and blue—every one of 
which combinations needs 
for relief touches of rose-red 
or orange. 

Absolute white and black 





has been greatly employed, to which there is no objection except 
that it is much more apt to stand apart from color than would 


ivory and black. 
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With the object of seeing just why these combinations have 
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A charming and reposeful hal! with abundant decoration in the upper wall space. 
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been so greatly exploited 
the writer has gone over a 
large body of Peasant Art, 
which, as has been said, is 
one of the inspirations of 
the movement. He found 
red-orange walls and ceil- 
ings striped with blue- 
green, and the primitive 
yellow and vermilion-red 
with black and white, 
but in the overwhelming 
majority of cases tones were 
used and in beautiful com- 
binations. Many of these 
tones were bright and 
cheerful and others quiet. 
So useful are these combi- 
nations as suggestions for 
color-schemes that it will 
be far more valuable to my 
readers to mention some 





- ——_ of them than to recite for 


adaptation what has al- 
ready been done by modern 


decorators. The manner in which these schemes may actually be 
used is indicated in the color article on “Unity and Variety in 
Household Decoration” in the Christmas number of this 


(Continued on page 56) 


VINE COVERED TELE GRAPE POLES 


T sometimes happens that an otherwise 
perfect prospect is marred by the inevi- 
table telephone and telegraph poles, which 
rise gaunt and uncompromising in their 
naked ugliness. But as their usefulness does 
not seem to be impaired by clothing them 
with vines, why not clothe them and so keep 
them from being a blot on the landscape? 
All of the poles illustrated have 
been transformed from ugliness to 
beauty by covering them with various 
creepers and flowering vines. Some 
are thickly hung with the evergreen 
English ivy, others with Ampelopsis 





By HELEN EASTHAM 


and Virginia creeper as well as climbing 
roses. 

The tall green fountain clouded in white 
spray began life as a humble telephone pole 






with a tiny wistaria vine planted against it. 
Like Jack’s beanstalk; nothing daunted this 
ambitious vine. It climbed up and up until 
it reached the very top; and now every spring 
it celebrates this achievement by bursting 
into a pure white shower of amazing beauty. 
The crimson rambler, which thrives so much 
better when exposed all around thanit does 
against a solid wall, is also successfully 
grown this way as well as honeysuckle. 
and some varieties of clematis. And 
surely anvthing is worth trying which 
will clothe and soften the bare sharp 
outlines of this modern necessity. 
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PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS 


NO. IV: GARDEN BORDERS 


Where to Place Them—How to Make Them—}I.: w 


to Take Care of 


Them—What to Put 


in Them 


By ELIZABETH E. NORRIS 


4)E considered together in 
the March number of 
THE House BEAUuTI- 
FUL some garden ways 
and means, and in 
the April and May 
issues a few garden 
helps and necessities. 
Now the end of May 
and the coming of June are upon us and 
| am sure we are impatient to go on with 
the garden work. 

At this season when we are filled with 
eager anticipation, every sense tingling in 
unison with the quickening earth, we 
shall, if we are wise, restrain this spring- 
time ardor in accordance with the homely 
old adage and “ begin as we can hold out.” 
Not only is our own strength and our 
power of perseverance to be reckoned with 
but the present limited supply of “hired 
help” must also be taken into account. 

And we need to scrutinize carefully 





areas owe their effectiveness. We plant, 
not merely to get something into the 
ground, but rightly to frame and em- 
phasize the gracious restfulness of smooth 
surfaces, level or undulating. 

Even when a new planting is unques- 
tionably a desirable addition in itself, 
its after care must be realized at the 
start, and unconditionally accepted. All 
will acknowledge that the large garden 
which painfully shows lack of care. is not 
to be compared in the satisfaction it 
can give to a small garden eloquent of the 
love that fosters it. 

The planting is but a small part of the 
garden’s work, the proper care of dug sur- 
faces and of edges being an ever-present 
and unending demand. However, when 
we plant boundaries we add no new task 
to that already existing, for the space 
taken for a hedge or border can be so 
planted as to impose no more work than 
that required by the grass which the 


then with suitable borders on all the 
boundaries and along the walk; with 
good greensward, as William Robinson 
says “for a carpet to walk upon,” we 
can still have a real garden. 

For with borders we can provide screens 
wherever needed; we can make walls of 
flowers and verdure to live within, and 
by means of borders alone we can possess 
the glowing pageant of spring, summer 
and autumn, and winter’s marvelous 
blending of form and color in bud and 
twig and seed-pod—perhaps the most 
diversified, certainly the most ethereal 
beauty of the whole year. 

We do want enclosure. No breadth 
of space gained by merging all the neigh- 
borhood !awns in one, makes up for the 
snug “garden enclosed’—the comfort- 
ing, secluding, cherishing bit of grass and 
flowers and trees so convincingly one’s 
own to live in and to share with others. 

Whether in our garden-making we 


any proposed new planting. It is easy planting has superseded. By thus widen- — use the “formal garden form,” “symme- 
ing the boundaries, we but set the work- trical, balanced, determinate,’’ or the 


to dig up good turf and make a flower 
bed; but are we sure the flower bed will 
be an improvement in that particular 
spot? Whether the home place is large 
or small the same principle applies, 
namely: unbroken spaces are of great 
value. Indeed it is to them that planted 


making edge further in, and this edge can 
be so managed as to give no added care. 

When the house stands in a small rec- 
tangular space with only one walk to 
serve the front door, and by a turn to 
the right or left, the back door also, even 
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informal style wherein Nature furnishes 
directly both the inspiration and the 
pattern, in either case we shall use the 
garden border. 

Happily it is one of the simplest of 
garden arrangements. In preparing the 
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soil the same order is observed as in 
making ready any place for plant- 
ing. The space is measured and 
staked. A straight edge is then cut 
with the edging knife or a sharp 
spade. In doing this I use a board 
eight or ten feet long and wide 
enough to stand upon, say eight or 
ten inches. With this board laid 
along the line to be cut, a straight 
edge can be secured, even by the 
beginner. One’s own weight holds 
the board in place and the tendency 
to swerve in or out as when only 
the garden line is used, is obviated. 
The next thing is to spread down 
the burlap, or “digging cloths’’ (de- 
scribed in Number II of this series) 
along the portion first to be dug. 
This prevents injury to the border- 
ing greensward or gravel and also 
expedites the clearing up, as the last 
of the loam can be lifted in these 
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strong cloth strips and emptied into 
the bed. 

The sod is now taken off the part 
to be made first, say about ten feet of the 
border. The work can be handled to a 
greater advantage if the border is thus 
done in sections; it can be more conven- 
iently approached than when the whole 
length is dug up at once. The sod is 
put in a pile on the burlap; the good loam 
taken out is put in another pile. The 
sod and the different kinds of soil taken 
out in any such digging should never 
be thrown together promiscuously. But 
there are few common laborers who will 
not do this unless otherwise directed. 
The good loam to be taken out, varies 
in depth in different situations. Some- 
times the poor soil, sandy or clayey as the 
case may be, is found before the full 


In the farthest distance is a tree border planted to screen a building from the garden. 


depth of the spade is reached. Again 
the rich loam may be eighteen inches, or 
even more in depth—a great piece of good 
fortune. Where the amount of good, 
fine loam is very meagre, more loam will 
have to be added when the mixing of the 
soil is done. 

Any place destined for permanent 
planting should be dug at least two feet 
deep. Many beds in my garden are 
three feet deep. In situations where con- 
ditions are not altogether favorable—as 
in the proximity of trees; the lack of 
drainage; too quick drainage (when the soil 
is So porous as to let all moisture through 
at once)—in all these cases, three feet 
will prove much more satisfactory. 








Petasites vulgaris is a most effective plant to use at intervals in such a border. 
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i The great leaves are beautiful 
in shape and of a rich green with deep red wooly stems. 


We must remember in preparing a 
planting place, that we are working for 
years of reward. When long-lived plants 
are given a place suited to their needs, 
they are as permanent as the house it- 
self. How many old rosebushes have 
outlived generation after generation! It 
is they who stay—we who go. 

When the poor, or subsoil is reached it 
is taken out down to the desired depth 
and carried away to some spot where 
filling is needed. Sometimes because of 
a lack of loam, it is not expedient to re- 
move the bottom soil. In this case, this 
soil should be dug to the depth desired 
and thoroughly broken up to admit air. 
If there is water when the bottom is — 

reached its removal must be pro- 
vided for by means of a tile drain. 
When the bottom soil is only soggy, 
sufficient drainage can be secured 
by putting in a six-inch layer of 
loose rubbish, such as_ broken 
bricks or small stones. Over this 
we put the sod—well chopped— 
previously taken from the top. 

Sometimes, as already mentioned, 
the soil is too porous. In this case 
leeching of the soil fertility can be 
prevented by lining the bottom of 
the bed with thick sods. 

The next step in our border mak- 
ing is the filling of the bed and the 
mixing of the soil ingredients in the 
proportion of one-third loam, one- 
third composted manure and one- 
third leaf mold, deposited in alter- 
nating six-inch layers. For example: 
a layer of loam six inches deep is 
put in over the chopped sod; on this 
a six-inch layer of the manure, then 
a six-inch layer of leaf mold. These 
should be thoroughly mixed, care 
being exercised not to disturb the 
under layer of chopped sod. That 
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is needed just where it is. The remaining 
space, or depth, is then filled, using the 
same proportions, and this also is well 
mixed together. After each 
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noticed how largely it depends upon the _ selected and the bed dug deep, properly 
use of simple and familiar flowers— drained, and filled with available plant 
flowers that live to grow and look happy _ food as has been described. To prevent 
deterioration of the plants so 








mixing we lightly tread the soil 
that the final settling may not 
be too great. The top should 
be quite rounded, so securing 
in the end the even, flat sur- 
face we want. 

Soil for plants should be 
porous in order to admit air; 
it should contain humus in 
order to retain moisture and it 
should have a generous allow- 
ance of fertilizer, or plant food. 
All these conditions are secured 
by the mixture described. 

It is evident that only ina 
soil of this light, open char- 
acter, can plant roots make 
their way to a good depth. 
However rich the natural soi. 
may be, unless it is well broken 
up and aerated, the roots of 
plants put into it cannot make 
use of the fertility present. 
For an easy method of provid- 
ing a constant supply of leaf 
mold and compost the reader 
is referred to Number II of this 
series in THE House BEautTI- 
FUL for April. 

We will suppose our border 
ready, really ready, from the 
lowest bottom inch to the fine, 
warm top. What shall we put 
into it? What do we want to 
put in it? If we have really 
lived,—if we have been vitally 
conscious, not only of the 
human life around us, but also 
of that other life, so sweet, so mysterious, 
—the life of trees and bushes and flowers, 
there will come thronging to our thought 
a countless number asking a place in our 
bit of garden just made ready. 

Everywhere in the natural world there 
are flowers—bunches of flowers, banks 
all overgrown with flowers, little shadowy 
places all alight ywith shining flower- 
whiteness; there are wood walks blue with 
violets, upland marshes aglow with the 
yellow of brook-splashed marigolds, and 
deep, dim, woodsy spots breathing Azelea 
sweetness,—these and more and yet more 
are in your mindand inmy mind. Almost 
could we as well spare the thought of 
mother, of sister, of friend, as to give up, 
to utterly lose this so great a part of our 
lives. 

So I should answer—What shall we 
plant? with, What we want to plant. 
For a garden to mean anything must be 
an expression of one’s own craving. 

So I cannot tell you what you want, 
but from my thirty-five years of garden 
experience perhaps | can suggest some all- 
round satisfactory things. 

All who are familiar with the delight- 
fulness of English gardens, have no doubt 











massed, the bed is given a gen- 
erous mulch of compost twice 
a year. 

In the upper part of the 
border (not shown in the view) 
grow my mother’s damask 
roses against the wall—a 
stretch of some twenty feet. 
Although at least eighty years 
old, they climb far above my 
head. Indeed the only way | 
can reach the highest sprays 
is to walk along the top of the 
wall. From below we enjoy 
their sweet pink, literally, 
against the sky. You remem- 
ber that this old damask rose 
is of Persian origin and is the 
one from which attar of rose is 
made. Near by is a planting 
of Michaelmas daisies, the pink 
New England Aster, Novae- 
Angliae, var. roseus, the starry 
White Queen, the clear light 
blue of Novi Belgii, var. Cli- 
max, and the large feathery 
Perry’s Pink. These furnish 
the color in the background 
of this part of the border in 
the late season. Iris Floren- 
tina grows in front of the 
asters, its grey-green, sword- 
like leaves piercing the flowery 
mist of the overhanging asters. 
Iris foliage is effective all the 
season, and for this reason it 








Garden steps of brick fringed with moneywort and “walled-in” with shrub- (Continued on page 46) 


bery borders 


doing it! Asa rule the difficult varie- 
ties are best left to the professionals 
and the faddist. 

Perhaps as I have chosen a border 
for my illustration of garden begin- 
ning I cannot do better than to de- 
scribe one of my own garden borders, 
a few feet of which are shown in the 
first illustration. 

There are countless borders of 
greater beauty than this. | have 
chosen this one as an example because 
| planted every inch of it myself, 
and through years of happy experi- 
menting | have evolved its present 
modest comeliness. It is ninety feet 
long and four feet wide. Here | have 
tried to realize my ideal of a border 
of perennials when it must be nar- 
row. To have the ordinary mixed 
border continue beautiful from early 
spring to late fall is not easy to accom- 
plish without a large supply of extra 
plants and a skilled gardener to set 
them in from time to time. To in- 
sure the desired succession of bloom 
without these helps, especially in a 
border no wider than the one illus- 





Beyond the old flagstone bridge over the brook, is a 
border of flowering shrubs planted on an eastern bound- 
trated, the plants must be carefully ary of the garden. 
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OUSES are not unlike people. 

This remark is familiar, “If | 
had only had the opportunities | 
could have amounted to something.” 
When Abraham Lincoln didn’t have 
a slate and pencil with which to 
practise his multiplication tables, he 
used an old wooden shovel and -:a 
piece of charcoal. Many a house, 
sitting disconsolately by the road, 
seems to say, “If I had only had a 
little more land, a landscape gardener 
and a good architect, | might have 
been quite a respectable house.” 
However, | have met another kind of 
a house, one that started out with as 
small an heritage as Lincoln’s wooden 
shovel. Nevertheless it learned to 
multiply. 

And the analogy may be carried even further. Of course it 
never occurred to Lincoln in his wooden-shovel days that he 
would be President of the United States. Nor did it occur to 
this house in its childhood that it would ever be a house. They 
were alike in that they both took just one step at atime. The 
point is that they took that next step. Opportunities and steps 
are the same thing. They have to be seized or taken, and good- 
ness only knows where they may lead—to Presidential mansions 
or summer bungalows. 

But this is not a moral lecture, only the story of a 


By RUTH R. 





From the road you see no sign of a house—only the green 
door of an unpretentious garage. 


FEEL WIDE 


and before motoring back to town. 
Then came in swift succession a few 
culinary arrangements, a few bunks, 
and behold, it was fast becoming a 
house, an excellent resort for week- 
ends all the year around! If it served 
the purpose for week-ends, why not 
for the whole season? Its boat-house 
days ended; it sprang into a new 
existence, that of a real home, occu- 
pied for five months out of the 
twelve. with plenty of room for the 
family and many a guest besides. All 
this on a strip of land only twenty 
feet wide! 

The house is somewhat similar to 
a boat. At least it is very evident 
that a yachtsman and not an archi- 
tect did the steering. Seated on the 
twenty by thirty porch, which stretches out over the water, ' 
you have all the sensation of being out’ on deck, especially 
when other yachts pass close by under full sail. And if you 
lie in a bunk in the cabin up. aloft and look out through the 
porthole across the harbor, only the chug chug of an engine is 
necessary to give all the thrills of being on an actual cruise. 

The yachtsmen sailing by see on the shore a delightful little 
structure of natural stone and shingle, part and parcel of the 
surrounding boulders and sumach bushes. Indeed it looks 
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self-made house. Although there were the technical 
blue-print plans, it did not spring into being from 
an architect’s brain; and no landscape gardener 
beautified its setting, for there was no land to land- 
scape garden. It started in a very humble form 
and grew and grew until it naturally became. 

A man of nautical tastes asked for a strip of land 
twenty feet wide from the edge of his father’s 
estate. He wished to build a boat-house. It was a 
modest enough request and wish, and the boat-house 
was built, much like any other boat-house. In the 
rear of the boat-house he added a garage. The 
place began to grow interesting, however, only when 
a living-room was built over the boat-house,—a 
place to wait and rest and drink tea after yachting, 























From the water you see a large deck-like porch shaded by 
a huge sail and gay with window boxes. 


It is only from a broad-side view of the house that you get 
any idea of its capacity. 


much like a contented person sitting on the bank 
dabbling his feet in the water; or perhaps not 
unlike a seal that had scrambled up on the rocks 
for a little nap in the sunshine. But the house 
does not always, or in all respects, suggest lazi- 
ness and sleepiness. The big deck-like porch, 
shaded by a huge sail, and bright with its 
awning-covered chairs and its gay pink geranium 
and blue ageratum window-boxes which outline 
the rail, is more than often the scene of merri- 
ment. Possibly there is the cheerful click of 
china and the sparkle of silver and glass, for 
this is the popular dining-saloon. No wonder 
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many a boat runs slowly 
by the hospitable little 
pier down below and 
feels inclined to weigh 
anchor. 

It is only from the 
neighbor’s piazza from 
which there is a broad- 
side view of the house, 
that you get any idea of 
itscapacity. This view 
discloses the fact that 
the house has run out 
some one hundred feet 
in length, adapting itself 
to all obstacles in scram- 
bling down over the 
rocks to the water. It 
is not merely a snake- 
like freak of a house, 
but it is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. The huge 
stone chimney gives it 
sturdiness and dignity in 
spite of the squatty, 
stretched-out propor- 
tions, and, with the dear 
little dormers and lattice 
windows, relieve the 
monotony of the long 
line. 

Although it looks like 
a most charming sum- 
mer bungalow, when 
seen from the water and 
the next house, if you 
should ride up to the rear by the road and driveway, no sign of 
human habitation would be visible—only a most unpretentious 
and unpromising green garage door jammed in between one 
neighbor’s garage and another’s shrubbery. But this is one of 
those things that “‘are not as they seem.” 

The garage itself is commonplace enough, twenty feet square, 
with the one novel addition of a shower-bath in the corner for 
the benefit of the swimmers. A staircase leads to the second- 
story sleeping quarters. Above, there are 
three rooms and two baths in single file. 
Five steps down from the garage lead to a 
long narrow corridor and the living-room. 
On either side of this corridor is a bedroom 
and bath. 

The living-room is just what the name 
implies, big, homey and adaptable. It is a 
study in brown and yellow, giving an un- 
studied effect of charm and convenience. 
Like an Aladdin it seems equipped to fulfil 
any inclination you may have, be it for an 
outdoor or indoor sport. And it seems as 
if an Aladdin or any other genii might arise 
from the flames in the huge brown stone 
fireplace that dominates the room. For it 
is the fireplace first of all! Your eyes seek 
it immediately, and all the most comfortable 
chairs are pointed in that direction. But 
the nautical picturés and yacht models 
everywhere, and the flashes of the harbor 
through the ten windows keep you from 
feeling too much like a land-lubber. 

Over this room there is no second story. 
The cross-beams of the roof are revealed and 
stained a rich brown. However, there is a 
tiny room and bath built over the harbor 
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The kitchen belongs in Spotless Town—all white and yellow and blue. Nothing is concealed and every shining utensil has 
its hook or shelf. Even a huge boulder that juts into the room shines in its coat of whitewash, for the most stubborn rock 
could not keep this determined house from growing. 


end, for all the world like a ship’s cabin in the bow. It is reached 
by a ladder staircase which good-naturedly removes itself by 
means of ropes and pulleys when not inuse. And a similar stair- 
case ascends and descends on the other side of the room, to enable 
guests to reach the three other little bedrooms, to which | pre- 
viously referred. Those who are nervous on ladders can always 
reach these rooms by the safe and sane staircase in the garage. 
(Continued on page 54) 





The living-room is just what the name implies—big, homey and adaptable. It seems equipped to 
fulfil any inclination you may have, be it for an out-door or an in-door sport. 











PORCH FURNITURE 


A sewing table and basket 
combined, and with a handle 
that can be slipped over the 
arm so that the whole affair 
can be carried from house to 
porch and from porch to 
lawn as easily as a knitting 
bag. 

Courtesy of The Willowcraft 
Shops. 
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Just the kind of seat to 
swing from the stout, 
gnarled limb of an old apple 
tree—and you needn’t worry 
if it gets rained on. 

Courtesy of The Old Hickory 
Chair Co. 





Courtesy of The Willowcraft Shops. 


A firm, cool-looking book- 
rack with two troughs and 
four convenient corners on 
which the family knitting 
bags may be hung. Courtesyof The Whip-O-Will-O 
Furniture Co. 


A hanging basket of wil- 
low lends itself equally well 
to growing plants or to great 
bunches of flowers, glowing 
with color. It may hang 
from the ceiling or from a 
bracket on a side wall. 


Just the desk 
for a living- 
porch, with 
plenty of room 
for the pleasant 
informal corres- 
pondence of 


Furniture like this chaise longe and the chair above it look cool Summer-time 
on the hottest day. They may be either stained or enameled, the _ hospitalities but 
colors are many and delightful and two color combinations are full without a hint 
of possibilities. of the writer’s 

more strenuous 
duties. 

Courtesy of The 
Whip-O-Will-O 
Furniture Co. 


EE 
Courtesy of The Reed Shop. 
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A sectional book- 
case in willow has 
been devised so that 
anyone who wishes 
to be consistently 
summery in furnish- 
ings may be so, but 
willow looks well with 
almost any kind of 
wood if the design is 
not too elegant. 

Courtesy of The Wil- 
lowcraft Shops. 


This group of two 
chairs, a screen anda 
work-basket ona 
standard would make 
a homelike corner in 
aliving-porch. The screen could be lined with chintz of the same pattern 
as that on the cushions of the chairs or with a solid color of a neutral shade. 


Courtesy of The Whip-O-Will-O Furniture Co. 



































SOMEWHERE 


February 24, 1918. 
DeAR MOTHER-LADY: 

I am still going around in 
dizzy circles, dizzy but happy 
circles, for they are filled 
with friends who really truly 
have proven their mettle. 
When you arrive in a wee 
town with your many trap- 
pings and find two or more 
good folks at the train to 
meet you, and you find out that they have been down to meet 
every train that day, you know that they have developed in- 
terest! 

When you go to the school house in that same wee town, and 
the principal and five of her eight grade girls have cleaned walls, 
windows, pillars, electric light bulbs and have hung up appropri- 
ate decorations such as flags and pictures, you know that here 
are some more friends of the Cause. Then, in that same wee 
town, when they begin to come early to get front seats, and later, 
crowd in in twos and threes together into one seat, you are 
positively convinced that the Cause has gained many friends. 
In that audience of over a hundred, there were some very tiny 
tots and some very old dear grandmothers, and you realized 
that this patriotic organization appealed to the small as well as 
the great. To be sure, towards nine o’clock some of the tiniest of 
the tots had dozed off—one pair of eyes after another—but why 
shouldn’t they, for what could they realize of the “fifty-fifty”’ 
game except that some of the goodies fashioned from the combi- 
nations tasted very good? 

My story this month has been about the wheatless combina- 
tions; the empnasis on this has been demanded by the fact that 
everyone’s pocket-book has been touched, and what a gauge of 
the size of our calibre it is, that we cannot realize the world situa- 
tion until it begins to take our pennies away from us. One 
really feels as if their afternoon’s visit ina community had been 
of a little help when they overhear a remark similar to the one so 
often repeated—* Well, now we won’t have to throw that barley 
flour away anymore! | just haven’t known what to do with it, 
but have had to buy it in order that James could still have his 
white bread!”” How in awe some folks stand of their Jameses! 
“His white bread!’’ It belongs to those suffering folk overseas. 
The War is just eight thousand miles too far away for this type of 


individual. We have only to wait until the absolutely wheatless 
days arrive. The consternation of the wheat slackers will be 
amusing. It is up to all of us to look ahead and put off those 


wheatless days a bit longer by employing just as many wheatless 
recipes in our daily menu as possible. I am enclosing a few 
which the women seem to enjoy; but, as | have told you before, 
I take their appreciations with a grain of salt, and add them all 
together and divide by two; if the result is in favor of the recipe, 
I give it my unstinted backing—and the following have passed 
the test. 
CREAM OF BaRLey Soup 
1 T. fat 
2 stalks celery, cut fine 

1 qt. boiling water a bit of bayleaf 
1 small onion I t. salt 

1. Wash the barley thoroughly, throw into 1 quart of boiling water, boil 
rapidly for 10 minutes, drain. 

2. Put in double boiler with 1 quart milk, cover, cook slowly 4 hour. 

3. While cooking cut 1 small onion into slices, put in frying pan with one 
tablespoon fat. 

4. Cook slowly, when onion is tender but not brown, add celery and bayleaf. 

5. When barley is transparent, add mixture from frying pan plus the salt anda 
dash of pepper. Press through a sieve—reheat and serve. 


2 c. pearl barley 


1 qt. milk 


BUCKWHEAT GEMS 
(No white flour) 
2 T. fat (melted) 
I egg 
Ic. sour milk 
sugar 


2c. buckwheat flour 
1 t. salt 
I 


a 
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cruit in the 


2. Combine mixtures, beat well 
and pour into greased muffin tins. 

3. Bake twenty or twenty-five 
minutes in moderately quick oven. 

Note.—Barley flour may be sub- 


stituted for buckwheat. 
BARLEY CHOCOLATE CAKE 


(Wheatless, sugarless, butterless, 
milkless, but nevertheless light and 





luscious) 
13 c. barley flour I c. corn syrup 
3 t. baking powder 1 egg yolk 
t t. soda } c. Water 
2 T. fat 1 t. vanilla 


1} squares chocolate 


Melt fat and chocolate together. 
Sift dry ingredients. 

3. Beat egg yolk, add syrup and water, beat well. 

4. Combine liquid and dry ingredients. 

5. Add chocolate and fat. 

6. Bake in moderate oven as little cakes or in a loaf. 

Note.—When M’s birthday draws around, make this patriotic cake for her, 
and on the top at regular intervals place some marshmallows cut intwo. Put the 
cake in the oven until the marshmallows have puffed and browned slightly. 


I. 


March 2, 1918. 
MoTHER MINE: 

It snowed, oh! so hard, this day—a beautiful snow-storm to 
be sure, but one which struck terror to my very heart for it 
spelled more slush, and meant that the date when | can run 
around on wheels was a week further off. Now I’ll whisper a 
secret to you—those wheels are not to belong to a Ford this 
year, but toa Dodge! And I’m sorry in a way, for the Ford was 
such a faithful pushable animal. Will | miss the rattle-bang of 
my Ford? I know that for many weeks | shall shy at a real 
finish on my car! 

The other evening, in a small town, when the roads were 
almost impassable, I was waiting for a very small audience to get 
together, when the door opened and in came a dear soul on snow- 
shoes with her knitting bag—very like the carpet bag of her 
grandmother’s day—in one hand and a lantern in the other. 
She had come a long distance over the hill finding a way to get 
there even though the roads were practically impassable—and 
a jolly good way to travel, too. It was hardly a picture of 1918, 
and yet aren’t we turning back rather suddenly to the days of 
1818, so perhaps the contrast was not so great as I at first 
thought ? 

Speaking of contrasts—you just ought to stand in our Square 
on a Saturday afternoon; fascinating does not begin to express 
the variety and hold that the continual shifting scene has upon 
one. The other afternoon | had to pinch myself to make sure it 
was not a bit of the peasant life from some old country that was 
slowly poking its way through our wee metropolis. First camea 
faithful ox hitched to a pair of runners. On top of the runners 
was a miniature hay cart and in this were bags chock full of some- 
thing—goodness knows what—and baskets and youngsters— 
a whole family of them. This was guided by a woman—a very 
masculine type—who in order to keep her steed moving could 
not take time to sit down, and should she desire to rest herself, it 
would have to bea choice of sitting on the children or on a scanty 
corner of a bag. I was tempted to walk alongside and inquire 
the history of the outfit, for it certainly promised something of 
interest, but this being my adopted heath, | refrained. But how 
it made you wonder! 

In spite of the snow-storms and bad travelling my audiences 
and | get together. Sometimes the landscape is so beautiful that 
you are not the least bit sorry that you have to travel over very 
deep and abrupt “thank-you-ma’ams,” through slush, over bare 
spots, and up and over snow-banks two feet higher than the 


stone-walls. All the green trees are tufted white, almost billowy 
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white in places, the snow is fluffy and clean and the bunny has 
been having his fun, for here and there an occasional track can be 
seen. You just have to forgive Nature, for you had all summer 
to play about, and this is really her last chance to show her 
snowy goods. 

The folks had had so much winter by the time the last snow 
fell, that they came out just the same. | was glad that | could 
reward them with a recipe that was so ridiculously simple that it 
seemed uncanny and | guess they are still wondering why they 
had never done it before. | was amused today, as | am almost 
every time | get on toa train, for | look quite different in my cap 
and apron from the way | do in my weather-beaten hat and 
my much used but oh-so-comfy fur coat, and | often overhear re- 
marks about my work. A woman two seats back of me was 
describing my triumph of the month to a perfectly uninter- 
ested man. She forced all the details on him and told him that 
she too had tried it and it had worked like a charm, and, more 
marvellous still, “John liked it!’”” Need | say more—except to 
say “It”? is a very old new kind of pie crust. Grandma could 
tell you all about it. It is very like the rest of the things that 
we are returning to, simple, digestible, economical as to time, 
and, most important of all, extremely economical as to fat and 
It isn’t frilly, fluffy and flaky like its 1917 relative, but 
See how very 





wheat. 
is serviceable, sensible, luscious and patriotic. 
easy it is to fashion. 


Corn Meat War Pie Crust 
1. Pour melted fat into a pie tin, covering all of the bottom and sides; pour 
out all that turns out easily. 
2. Fill the plate with corn meal—the granulated variety—and then turn out 
all the corn meal that does not easily adhere to the fat. 
3. Your pastry is all made! 
FILLING 
Any filling may be used that you would put into a one crust pie, such as squash, 
custard, lemon, chocolate. pumpkin, apple sauce, etc., too numerous to mention. 
3e careful as you put in the first few spoonfuls of the filling to turn it in gently; 
this is especially true of the custard. | will give the rule for the squash filling 
that | am using; it makes a pie that never fails. 
SQUASH FILLING 


1} c. steamed and strained squash ; t. cinnamon 
1c. sugar ; t. ginger 
> t. salt } t. nutmeg 


; c. milk 
i. Mix sugar and salt; add squash, spices, egg slightly beaten; and then add 
milk gradually. ; _ ; 
2. Bake in a moderate oven—having the oven quite hot at first, if the Corn 
Meal War Pie Crust is used. 


Truly, Mother, there is no hitch or trick in this anywhere. If 
| have the courage to get up before many skeptical audiences 
with this concoction with the assurance that it will always turn 
out safe and sane, you in the sanctity of your own kitchen, must 
give it one honest-to-goodness trial. | always take the whole 
thing right out of the tin when it is piping hot to show that the 
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corn meal has swollen so that one grain sticks to another and that 
it sticks to the squash instead of to the tin, because we greased 
the tin. That is sufficient proof that there is a crust somewhere. 
You don’t of necessity have to do this grandstand stunt in your 
own home the first time, but | guarantee that when you cut it it 
will form real pie shaped pieces, which, after it is cold, M 
could take up in her childish hand and eat (if you weren’t look- 
ing). It is gratifying to get a direct report on the pastry as | 
did on the train this afternoon, and more and more of them come 
inevery day. Last night a woman stopped me and said that she 
had made a pie using this type of crust, and made the custard 
filling out of condensed milk and dehydrated egg—can you beat 
that? She said that she was going to bring it down to me but her 
husband wouldn't let her, as the dish it was on was not good 
enough looking—now, isn’t that just like a husband? 

| am tucking in two other recipes that the women seem to like 
very well and which utilize the fifty-fifty materials, and in these 
I am including potatoes as luncheon or supper dishes. | have 
tried to impress upon the audiences that when we are eating all 
of these rather heavy substitutes, we must, if we are to maintain 
our usual good health, eat more fruits and vegetables and drink 
more milk. These foods offset the rather irritating effects of the 
heavier materials. If we are to be truly patriotic we must stress 
the use of the potato in our diet for we have such a bumper crop 
this season, and consequently the use of riceas a generalsubstitute 
for potato is rather extravagant. We should aim to use the rice 
mainly in soups, breads, and in desserts. 





EscCALLOPED POTATOES AND CHEESE 


1. Peel left-over baked or boiled potatoes and slice very thin. (Mashed pota- 
toes may be used.) 

2. Put in a baking dish alternate layers of potatoes, white sauce, and finely 
grated cheese. (Or the cheese may be melted in the white sauce before adding.) 
Repeat until dish is full. 

3. Over the top layer sprinkle bread crumbs. Bake in hot oven until brown. 


Rice Fisno Loar 


2 c. rice Salt 

1c. salmon or other fish Pepper 

> egg yolk 1 |. chopped parsley 
3 c. fine bread crumbs 


1. Line a slightly greased bread pan or mold with warm steamed rice having 
the walls about one inch thick. 

2. Fill the center with salmon or other cold boiled fish mixed with bread 
crumbs, seasoning and egg yolk. 

3. Cover with rice; set into a pan of hot water and bake or steam one hour. 
Serve with eggless sauce. 


EccLess SAucE FoR Rice LoaF 
4 t. pepper 


2 T. flour (barley) 
2 T..fat { t. lemon juice 
} t. salt 1 c. boiling water 


Melt the fat. 

Add flour mixed with seasoning, stir until well blended. 

Gradually add the water and stir until the boiling point is reached. 
4. Add lemon juice, pour over the fish and serve. 


P: 
2. 
3. 
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WE BUILD A HUUSE OURSELVES 


Narrated by Harry Irving Shumway 
of THE House BEAuTIFUL Staff 
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INTERIOR FINISH 











FTER the plasterers have finished 

and their work is dry, the interior 
finish is put on. This is not the job 
that it was years ago before lumber 
mills began turning out their many 
labor saving products. But of 
course the windows, doofs and trim 
must be fitted to a nicety. The mill 
does its work smoothly and accu- 
rately, but much depends on the workman who handles the 
material. 

The window frames were put in some time ago, before the 
shingles were applied, cloth being nailed over them to keep the 
wind out. When the plasterers did their work they left an open- 
ing on each side of a window at the upper end. This was done 
to permit the carpenters to fit in the cords and weights for the 
windows. The trim applied afterwards to the sides of the 
window frames covers these openings. 

Fitting the windows, when both the frames and windows 
come carefully made from the mill, was not such a difficult task. 
Getting the proper length for the cords and a little planing here 
and there were the only things necessary. The windows in the 
dining-room were not fitted in the manner described above. 
The large one in the center was nailed in place and will “stay 
put” unless something happens to it. The smaller ones on the 
sides are of the casement type. These two will supply all the 
air needed in the summer for the room. The window sash are 
of soft pine as are also the casings. The window frames and 
pulley stiles are of hard pine. 

The next step in the interior finishing was the fitting in of 
molding, baseboard and door frames. All this material is of 
Arkansas soft pine. 

In making doorways the carpenters allow three inches in 
width and four inches in height in the rough, so that if anything 
should be out of line, the finish can be set right. One of the 
photographs shows the way a frame looks before the side pieces 
are nailed on. A space is left all around top and sides, cleats 
being inserted and the nails beingdriventhrough. Thisstrength- 
ens the frame so it will not jar when a door is slammed. 

In window making carpenters add ten inches to the width of 
the glass in determining the space in the rough. 

All nails in this work are counter sunk, the holes being after- 
wards filled. 

The inside door frames are not made at the mill complete. 
The mill makes thin boards of the right size and shape for this 
purpose and these are cut and fitted by the carpenters. 

Next comes the fitting of the doors themselves. About the 
most important thing in a door is that it should open from the 
right side. So many doors are placed so that they open the 
wrong way. A little care and foresight can remedy this. The 
owner can suit himself in this respect and have the doors open 
the way he thinks best. Or better still, Mrs. Owner had better 
attend to this matter. She will know just how it should be done. 

All the doors should swing high enough from the floor to clear 








ON COMPLETION 


i THIS HOUSE MAY BE PURCHASED 


FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
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This new sign on our front lawn tells its own story. 
if you wish to take advantage of the offer you will find us at the 
new address, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 











any rugs placed near them. And 
: they should be placed so that they 
eee =| will not jam against one another. | 
s4| know of two doors in a house that 
persist in locking knobs just as two 
angry bulls lock horns in mortal 
combat,—or is it deer that do this? 
And when these doors are in that 
position, you can’t get out but 
have to back out, go around another way, and separate them. 
We don’t intend having any doors like that in this house. 

Doors usually open into the rooms in which they are placed. 
Closet doors should be hung so that the light from the windows 
enters the closet when they stand open. 

The linen closet and the two corner china closets for the 
dining-room came ready made from the mill. There was nothing 
for the carpenters to do but to fit them into position. The two 
china closets are exactly alike and give a rather pleasing effect 
to the long room. The photograph of one of them shows a 
grain to the wood, but they will be painted an ivory white to 
match the rest of the woodwork. 

The floors in the living-room, front hall and dining-room are 
of plain sawed oak. Oak is an ideal wood, both for its dura- 
bility and for its beautiful markings. 

The material used for the flooring upstairs and in the kitchen 
is tupelo. Tupelo is a southern wood and a very satisfactory 
material for interior floors. It is soft and therefore easily worked 
and laid. Its texture is such that it resists friction to a great 
degree and it also does not tend to splinter or sliver. 

Before the finished flooring was laid the under work was all 
carefully inspected for boards which might have become loose 
or broken. Then the floors were swept clean and covered with 
a special building paper, which has the quality of deadening sound. 
Over this the finished boards were laid. 

One day not long ago, Miss Readers’ Service was seen to be 
at work doing up an odd looking parcel. Some of us thought it 
might be a goody-box going to France or, perchance, an Easter 
present. On closer inspection it proved to contain an entire 
brick, two pieces of slate and a hand split shingle. And it 
wasn’t going to France either. Miss Readers’ Service was 
merely doing her bit towards helping a reader solve a problem. 
Nothing romantic about it at all. 

It seems that one of our readers who lives in Ohio is getting 
estimates on building the House Beautiful Home Number One 
and he wants it to be just like the one we are building. But he 
has struck some snags in the way of getting material from the 
local dealers. Harvard brick was not known in his section 
of the state, and yellow pine was generally used in place of 
spruce. 

Lumber does vary in different sections of the country. What 
is common and inexpensive in one locality may be quite costly 
and hard to get in another. Spruce is easily obtained in New 
England and is an excellent wood for frame-work. But there is 
no reason why other woods may not be perfectly satisfactory. 
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One of the twin china closets which will brighten the 
corners in our dining-room. The grain will not show, 
as it will be painted the same as the rest of the room. 


A little inquiry among local builders will 
prove this to anyone’s satisfaction. 

We used slate shingles for our roof because 
the building laws of Newton prohibited the 
use of wooden shingles on roofs. Other- 
wise we should have preferred to use the 
wooden variety. In this particular house 
wood shingles would be better so far as 
appearance goes, because they can be laid 
so as to take the curves in certain places, 
while slate has to be put on straight. Of 
course slate will outwear wood and, on 
account of its great durability, makes a fine 
roof. 


This photograph was taken in April, just before the 
painter started work on the trim. Everything is all on 
with the exception of the columns at the doorway and 
the steps. 
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This looks as if it might be anything, but 
it is the lower section of the linen closet. 
Another bit that the ever-labor-saving mill 
produces. 


Brick is another article which 
apparently varies in different sec- 
tions; and unless the owner wishes 
to pay the additional expense of 
the freight in getting just what he 
wants, a local material may be used 
in place of brick. 

However, the appearance of the 
particular house we are building 
seems so eminently successful that 
we should hesitate about substi- 
tuting any other material. Every- 
thing seems to “belong”’ sotospeak. 
Undoubtedly we may discover that 
we have made some mistakes, but 
we don’t think the selection of 
material will be one of them. 





A window in the living-room. Theopen- 
ings in the plaster at the sides are left to 
permit the carpenters to fit the cords and 
weights. 
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A view of the pantry in a ‘‘knock down” state. The 
big frame is the front of the closet minus the glass and 
was made at the mill. It is already to be fitted into place. 
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a aay? to the co-operative bank idea and they are 


generally known as building and loan asso- 
ciations. It is an impossibility to advise 
anyone about them. They may be good 
and they may not. The only safe way is 
to inquire carefully in one’s own city or 
town as to the reliability of the institutions 
which finance building operations. If they 
are under state control, they are undoubt- 
edly safe to deal with. 

The painting problem has upset a pet idea 
of ours, or at least a fond wish. We wanted 
to leave the shingles just the way they 
came from the factory without any paint or 
whitewash applied. So many people who 
have seen the house have admired them that 
it seemed a pity to make any change. But 
alas, we find this is one of those things which 
it seems necessary to sacrifice for the good 
of the whole. When we bought those 
shingles we bought along with them a 





The top of the house,—a castle, studio, prison or 
fairy land,—depending upon circumstances and who is 
in there and how they feel about it. Offhand, we 
should say that it would be a fine place in which to 
play at Indians or Pirates. 


There is no cash account to print in this 
issue; but we have not forgotten it. Things 
like that cannot be forgotten, no matter how 
poor one’s memory may be. But in due 
time all the items will be set down and pre- 
sented in the usual form. 

From time to time we get letters from 
various parts of the country regarding the 
method of financing the building of a house. 
Here again locality plays its part. Massa- 
chusetts is the only state we know of which 
has co-operative banks called by that name. 
Other states have plans more or less similiar 


About the most photographed thing in the house — 
the fireplace and mantel. It isn’t finished yet, and it 
won’t be until we show a picture of it with the fire 

| going. The odd looking bit to the left is a temporary 
door made of cloth and wood. 
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There isn’t much more to do here, except to install a coal bin 
ae or two. The laundry will be located in the room at the end, the 
a door of which can be seen at the left of the chimney. There will 
be plenty of elbow room in this cellar. 


special kind of whitewash made for the purpose by 
the shingle manufacturers, but we had about decided 
not to use this after all because the shingles looked 
so well “au naturel.”” However, there were several 
things we hadn’t taken into consideration when we 
made that decision. One of them was the slate roof 
and the other was the exterior trim. The roof looks 
very well too—in fact, it looks so well that it divides 
honors pretty evenly with the wall shingles, and that 
is just the trouble. The house is going to lack unity 
if we let this rivalry go on. Then too, the exterior 
trim is going to be a terrible problem if we leave 
those shingles as they are—and so are the blinds. 
The problem can be solved, of course—the window 
trim would have to be stained brown, like the darkest 
shingles, the sash painted white and the blinds a gray 
green like the roof. But there would still be a little 
restlessness about the whole thing—it wouldn’t pull 
together as a house nearly so well as if we made our 
walls and our trim white, let the gray green roof 
(Continued on page 48) 

















THE CUP THAT CHEERS 


How It Is Served at The Greenley Tea 
Garden at Greenwich, Connecticut 


By AMY L. BARRINGTON 


N Greenwich, Connecticut, just over the New 

York border, there are many old and many 
modern houses that interest the passer-by. 
Closely shaven lawns under spreading branches 
surround many beautiful dwellings. New archi- 
tecture and old, combined with wealth and culture, 
have produced one of the finest villages on the 
Sound, so we are quite ready to admire this house 
with its many features of old-time interest. 

Houses are like people: some show a gloomy face 
and have a forbidding aspect; others seem friendly, 
homelike and cordial. This house is one of the 
friendly ones, and as we enter the gate we feel sure 
of a welcome. The brick path leads to the porch 
where box bushes, like huge, green bouquets, snug- 
gle close to the very door-step. We havea glimpse 
of cool, white clapboards and green shutters before 
the leaded window tracery beside and above the 
doorway claims our attention. The rat-a-tat of the knocker is 
hardly silenced before the door opens and we are in a shady, 
wide hall. Opening from it are four large rooms, each with 
its generous fireplace, reflecting the spirit of the owner and 
builder, now long since gone to dust. 

Fast going to decay, it was bought by a New York architect 
who has restored it and it is now the Greenley Tea Garden. 
All the old-fashioned features of the house are enhanced by the 
pieces of Colonial and mahogany furniture displayed in the 
various rooms. Here are lacquered tables and chairs, con- 
soles, lamps and candlesticks; mirrors, carved or gilded, hang 
on quaintly papered walls, and Sheffield plate, Staffordshire, 
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Set up from the street, the old house looks out between mammoth box bushes and through 


plumey trees with a genial eye at the passer-by. 


Wedgwood, lustre, basketry, pewter, linen and Chinese novelties 
are scattered through the rooms with a lavish hand. 

The old kitchen, where the fireplace had been securely boarded 
up, has been restored to its former dignity. The crane and 
andirons, freed from rust and decay, are fit associates for the 
copper tea kettles and shining brass pails. Here is the oven, 
now wide open and dustless, and the cupboard above where 
the powder was kept dry. Visitors to the Tea Garden drift 
easily toward this fireside where, on damp or wet days, a wood 
fire gayly burns. The settle by the fire and the Shakspere 
tables ready with cups and saucers recall Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage at Stratford. Small wonder that in such an environ- 

ment afternoon tea 








On wet or chilly days, a wood fire blazes in the wide hearth of the old kitchen and dances across the shining surfaces of copper kettles 
and pewter plates, and here tea is served at sturdy Jittle tables in quaint gay china. 
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tastes twice as good. 
Along the high, nar- 
row mantel hang 
rows of shining cop- 
per pitchers and 
jugs, and pewter 
plates lean against 
the wall. This small 
room boasts no less 
than six doors, one 
of which opens on 
another delightful 
feature of the house 
—the patio, which 
in old days was the 
dairy. Down two 
steps to the dairy 
_ and woodshed, our 
old-time house-wife 
must have de- 
scended, daily, 
many times. The 
steps are still there 
but the woodshed 
has gone, and the 
stone floor is set 
with small tables, 
each with its para- 
phernalia for tea 
and its complement 
of rush-bottomed 
chairs. Overhead, 
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On the table in the exquisitely furnished hall is the famous Guest 
Book with verses by Arthur Guiterman. The couplet dedicated to The 
Hammock, though not as didactic as some of the others, is most gen- 
erally appreciated. 


the roof is supported by strong beams and cross ties. There 
are no side walls. A few vines climb up the posts but do not 
shut out the view of velvet grass and the shady trees at the edge 
of the lawn. As the old kitchen is the retreat of visitors on rainy 
or cool days, so this patio is the favorite spot in hot, sunshiny 
weather. 

Moreover, it follows the Italian patio in more ways than one 
for its cool depths house a well with real buckets and a real 
rope but clever is the hand whose first trial brings up a full pail. 
The stories of the well are many, but we recall most vividly the 
one told about a wedding party in the old 
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This is the out-door tea place with the real workable well that kept the cream and 
butter sweet years ago when this stone-flagged annex of the house was the dairy and 
the pride of the housewife’s heart. 


the floor above, and come out most unexpectedly into the owner’s 
bedroom. 
jamb, is papered so cleverly that few visitors are aware of its presence. 
The wall paper itself is interesting to admirers of the Colonial for it 
represents, in little scenes, street hawkers crying their wares, the 
town crier with the latest news, the mender of pots and pans, the 
basket maker and flower vender. 
poster reigns supreme. 


The door, flush with the wall, with no visible frame or 


In this bedroom the old four- 


Through the other bedrooms are scattered various interesting 
pieces of furniture, and after looking at them, we descend the 
staircase with the graceful handrail to the main entrance hall. 
Our attention is attracted to the Guest Book, and we pause to 
add our signature and to read the names written in it. It is 
a Guest Book worth while for in it the various features of the 
House are epitomized in verse by Arthur Guiterman. The 
Walls, the Windows, the Fireplace, the Roof, the Smoke have 
couplets all their own. The Desk has these lines dedicated 
to it: 

(Continued on page 45) 





house. Frolics and romps were the order of 
the evening, and there was much gazing into 
the well to see if one’s true love would look 
over one’s shoulder,—when suddenly the 
bride was in tears. The wedding ring, a 
trifle loose, had slipped off her finger, and 
fallen down the well! Unlucky omen! 
“Don’t tell John! Oh, what will he think?” 
and the little bride of an hour stood trem- 
bling at the outcome of a moment’s frolic. 
It was her practical mother who suggested 
pulling up the bucket on the chance of the 
ring having fallen inside. Slowly, but with- 
out much hope of a fortunate outcome, the 
youths in beflowered waistcoats pulled at 
the wet and slippery rope, when much to 
their amazement and the relief of the bride, 
the new and shining circlet was found in 
the bottom of the bucket. All the guests 
crowded round to see the bridegroom re- 
place the ring, and to hear the little bride 
promise she would never, never lose it again. 

Loath to leave this delightful spot of cool 
greenery and gentle breezes but unwilling 
to lose any of the sights of the house, we 
climb a narrow almost circular staircase to 








Throughout the houses are scattered interesting old pieces of Colonial days—old china, old glass, old 
furniture, lustre-ware and pewter 


The wall papers are in perfect keeping with the house 
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This corner was evidently arranged by a person who understood proportion and balance and who possessed a sense of the eternal fitness of things. She 
has created an artistic corner out of the ordinary objects and utensils of daily life. The shelves have been especially well placed, as has the large bowl 
with its graceful sprays. The bold decorations on the plates are telling bits of color, and even the rough grass mats make an interesting decoration. The 
delightful table which might well grace a much handsomer room does not look out of place in its simpler surroundings. 
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A MOUNTAIN 


A LETTER from the 
REMOVED 


Swope Centre, Kansas, 
City, Mo., Branch of the 
“Society of Little Gardens” to the “Little Gardens” 
in Philadelphia that will prove an incentive to any 
one who is wrestling with the “Vacant Lot Garden 
Problem” :— 


“TI am inclosing one dollar, our contribution to the fund 
for Reconstruction Work in France. As the members of 
our club are all women who are themselves struggling 
with poverty, | need not apologize for the size of the 
gift: it will plant a fruit tree! 

“Our lot had been the dumping ground for years! On 
the south of us there is a large feather factory. The management until 
now has had small respect for the city ordinance regulating the disposi- 
tion of rubbish. The cinders from their furnace had been thrown on the 
back of the lot and allowed to accumulate for many months. Tin cans, 
old asphalt, old bottles—every sort of unsightly trash covered what 
remained of the so-called ‘vacant ground.’ To clear it was a dis- 
couraging proposition. The ‘oracles’ we consulted said it would take 
six months and six hundred dollars to put it in shape for a garden! 
We didn’t have either: we had permission to use the ground, ten dollars 
worth of seed, our enthusiasm and our faith: the greatest of these was 
Faith! The ‘feather man’ promised to move the cinders within six 
months if he found anybody that could use them; clearly it was the 
first situation that called for the exercise of our faith. We trusted that 
somebody somewhere needed that mountain of cinders, and we went 
calmly ahead and staked off the garden with the cinders as a back- 
ground. They vanished over night, and it was the grain of mustard 
that moved them. 

“‘The ground is in excellent shape for this year’s planting, and we 
are expecting wonderful results from our 1918 garden!” 





DEAR old Dr. John Brown of Edin- 

boro tells in one of his essays about 
a painter who mixed imagination with 
his pigment; and we have been wondering how much imagina- 
tion we can safely mix with our ordinary life. 

Of course there is imagination and imagination. All of us 
live, to a certain extent, in a world in which we make believe 
things are lovely when we know they aren’t; but there is a 
creative imagination which causes the vision to project itself 
into the world of objective reality; this sort of imagination is 
indispensable in almost all relations of life—in house building, 
in home making, in marriage, and we have happened to think 
today of the dearest couple in the world, perhaps, old married 
lovers, now long since passed to their reward. 

Mr. MacCron was the leading merchant of his flourishing 
inland city. Whenever there was a visit from celebrities, Mr. 
MacCron graced the head of the banquet board. Without any 
ostentation, he was a public functionary, and as he walked his 
Native streets he bowed to everyone he passed, whether he knew 
them or not, as if he were some sort of benign lay bishop. 

It was before the days of automobiles, and Mr. MacCron had 
an old horse that was almost as much a member of the family 
as his children; and he and his wife took long, leisurely drives 
through the country side. As they drove, they speculated on 
the happiness that they imagined must be flowering in the 
houses they passed, even when the houses were poor and mean. 
Their own life had been so happy that somehow they couldn’t 
visualize anything else for anybody; but it would worry them 
sometimes to see a treeless dooryard or a farm house without a 
porch. And then they would drive in and ask if they could get 
any butter—the farmers’ butter which has now long since been 
superseded by the creamery kind. 

Mrs. MacCron would diplomatically get the farmer’s wife 
to talking and find out whether she would not enjoy a porch on 
which to shell her peas, or didn’t wish for some trees that would 
yield shade, or fruit, or both. Then, in due time, there would 
arise as if by magic a porch, a grove, a garden. It was sucha 
pleasure fcr the MacCrons to give that it could be nothing but 
a pleasure to receive from them. 


BACK PORCHES 
FOR EVERYBODY 


EDITORIALS 





Home again to the rambling homestead with 
the shambling, spoiled old horse. The expedi- 
tion would have tired the old folks a little, and 
they would sink into easy chairs on the piazza and 
watch the river flowing, swirling ever more richly in 
the evening light. They would watch the blue haze 
settle on the distant mountains, and as the first star 
was hung in the evening sky, his hand would find her 
hand, and they would sit there in the fading green 
and gold of the twilight without saying anything. 

After supper the important business of the day 
began. After bidding goodnight to their family, which 
was Mormon so far as abundance went, alone in their 
room they would make their will. Yes sir, that’s what they 
did! They didn’t want to forget anybody, and often during the 
day they would make notes on the backs of envelopes of people 
they had overlooked. 

The rule that governed them was not the tie of relationship, 
but the urgency of need—the widow with a boy to educate, a 
girl making her way in the world with ambition and nothing 
else—these were the persons who were surprised and made 
happy by bequests that came like valuable mementoes sent 
from travellers in distant lands. 

The children and grandchildren inherited much more than 
money. As they drive through the country in their motor cars, 
they can point to many a porch, or summer kitchen, or an or- 
chard flourishing as fruitfully as the old folks’ memory. 





MASCULINISM FEMINISM implies masculinism, and 

these are great days for the men. 
Mother comes home from the office, having stopped in at the 
club. Father is waiting to greet her with a pleasant smile. He 
hides his household worries from her, for 7he Gentleman’s Home 
Journal has taught him that he must sacrifice his personal 
feelings for the sake of his wife’s career. 

He waits with shy expectancy for the evening kiss. Some- 
times, he doesn’t get it. Mother is busy engineering a big deal. 
But Father doesn’t complain. He has learned—also from The 
Gentleman’s Home Journal—that woman’s love is of her life a 
thing apart. Besides, busied as she is with large affairs, how 
can she be expected to remember those little affectionate observ- 
ances that are so precious to his masculine heart? 

He has put the children to bed—not a single baby-chirp to 
disturb Mother’s commercial or professional concentration. He 
has prepared a dainty dinner for her, and he serves it with that 
unobtrusive grace he perfected at the finishing school. He 
knows the recipe for silent soup, he knows just how many calo- 
ries he is giving Mother so as to keep her in maximum fighting 
trim. 

After dinner, he gets her slippers, and sometimes she per- 
mits him to put them on. This makes him very happy, but 
he hides his joy, for he has learned that in order to hold a wife’s 
affection, a husband must never allow himself to be completely 
won. 

The hour after dinner is Mother’s Hour. She takes the paper, 
puts her feet up, and relaxes over the stock reports and the 
editorials. Father knows enough to be silent over his knitting, 
but he can’t help purring a little in the glow of the domestic 
scene. He meditates as one who hopes, yet knows he fears. 
He is an influence in Mother's life, even if she may not always 
seem to realize it. He wishes—Oh, so fervently that his influ- 
ence may be a good influence, that, gentle but strong, he may 
add some little refining touch to counteract the rigors of the 
objective, feminine world. 

Are we coming to this? Well, not perhaps exactly. Per- 
sonally we would give to woman every opportunity she wishes 
and we have yet to see the position she does not grace. And 
we feel sure she will prove magnanimous in the midst of 
her victories. We feel sure she will never deprive man of the 


vote. 








SQUASHES FOR THE HOME GARDEN 


A Crop that will Help to Feed the Family and the 
Stock—Vegetables Marrows—Hubbard and Turban 


By N. H. ELLSWORTH 


HE call for food continues as the one great note in the pres- 
ent world crisis. The planting time for many staple 
crops has passed for another season but there are several 
things which may still be started to increase the food supply. 
June is the chief planting month for the great vine family or 
cucurbits—the squashes, marrows, melons, cucumbers and 
related crops. These yield products of 
much value as food both for the table and 
for domestic animals, and the careful 
patriot will do well to consider his condi- 
tions seriously to learn to what extent he 
can help by planting some one or more of 
these vines. 

The use of squashes as a table vegetable 
has greatly increased during the last decade 
or two. This is shown by their greater 
production in home gardens and their uni- 
versal presence in the markets. This is 
about the only crop that may be kept better 
in our modern cemented cellars than in the 
old-style earth-floored ones. Consequently 
it is particularly well adapted to the vast 
number of home gardens in which vegetables 
for home use are grown. Squashes of the 
Hubbard and Turban types may be stored 
on shelves in the modern cellar with the 
assurance of their being available for use 
from October until May. 

Squash vines grow very rapidly and pro- 
duce extensive root systems in short periods 
of time. So they require a large supply of 
decaying vegetation for root development. 
To provide this they are usually planted 
in hills, each hill being dug out to a depth 
of a foot or more and a width of two feet, 
and filled in with fine compost or other 
decaying vegetation. Some soil should 
be mixed 
with the 
compost to 
improve 
the root 
hold and 
two inches 
of loam 
laid over 
the top for 
the seeds 
to start in. 
y It is well 
Wl (to rake 
Inc. in alsoa 
handful of commercial fertil- 
izer in this surface loam. 

The hills being thus carefully 
prepared, the process of planting is simple. Scatter a dozen 
seeds over the surface of the hill, distributing them so carefully 
that no two are near together and cover them with an inch of 
fine soil. Of course no one will expect to have a dozen squash 
vines mature in the hill but it is easy enough to pull up the 
surplus plants that survive attack by cutworms, striped beetles 
and other pests. 









Courtesy of Carter's Tested Seeds, 


Carter's Trailing White Vegetable 
Marrow 











Sutton’s Long White, 
Sutton & Sons, Reading, England. 
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A week or so after planting, the young squashes will push 
through the soil. The surface of the hill is likely to bake after 
rains and should be kept finely pulverized by the use of the 
corner of a hoe or a hand weeder. Otherwise there will be open 
spaces around the stems, down which the striped beetles will 
go to gnaw the stalks and lay their eggs. These pests are nearly 
always troublesome unless the young plants 
are protected by covers of some kind. One 
of the easiest ways to make such covers is 
to take two pieces of wire a yard or more 
long,—or even halves of barrel hoops,—and 
bend them over the hills like the central 
arch of acroquet ground. ‘Then place over 
them a piece of cheesecloth or other thin 
cloth, pushing the edges down into the soil 
with a trowel. Many excellent ready-made 
protectors for this purpose are on_ the 
market. 

Such protecting devices may be left on 
until the plants get three or four large 
leaves that will not be injured by the striped 
beetles, partly because the season for the 
latter is about over. As soon as the 
protectors are removed the vines should 
be thinned to two or three plants to a hill 
and the soil filled in around the bases of the 
stems. The later culture consists in fre- 
quent surface tillage between the hills and 
the pulling of any weeds that may spring up. 

Squash vines are of two types—the 
running or trailing and the bush type. 
The former require so much room that the 
hills must be placed six or eight feet apart, 
although along the border of the garden 
where the vines can run out into the grass 
they may be nearer together. The bush 
squashes are usually spaced about four feet 
between 
the hills. 








Besides ‘ 
the striped ' 
beetles . 
that pester : 
the young t 
plants, . 
there are : 
two serious 
enemies of L 

MOLE M squash ' 
vines. ; 





Vegetable Marrow. 
The more 
general is 
the black squash bug which 
must be hand-picked or trapped 
under shingles or pieces of 
boards at night and gathered in early in the morning. The other 
is the squash vine borer, which is best evaded by covering 
the bases of the plants with several inches of soil. 


Courtesy of Carter's Tested Seeds, Inc. 


Pen-y-byd Vegetable Marrow. 


THe MIXING OF VARIETIES 


Amateur gardeners are sometimes disappointed because their 
squash vines set so few fruits in proportion to their blossoms. 
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Blossoms are universally considered the promise of fruit, yet 
while the squash patch may seem yellow with bloom the young 
squashes are few and far between. A little study of the flower 
structure, however, will show the reason. It will be found that 
most of the blossoms are purely pollen-bearing, having the 
bright yellow petal-tubes with pollen-bearing stamens inside, 
but having nothing that could develop into the squashes. A 
large proportion of the first flowers that appear are likely to be 
of this type. The other type of blossom is readily known by 
the small squashlike ovary below the yellow petal-tube: these 
flowers produce no pollen and would never develop into squashes 
were it not that bees, especially bumble bees, bring them pollen 
from the other type of flowers. You can see these winged 
friends at work any summer day, burying themselves in the 
open flowers, sucking nectar and collecting pollen for their own 
uses while carrying pollen for the squash vines. 

This dependence for fruit development upon the pollen-car- 
rying bees has important relations to our planting plans. It is 
well to know that different varieties of squashes will “mix ”’ if 
planted in the same garden. This mixing is due to the fact that 
bees carry the pollen from the flower of one kind to that of an- 
other, so that the two varieties 
are crossed. In most fruits 
and vegetables the results of 
such crossing would show only 
in the crop grown from the 
seed so produced, but with the 
squashes there is often an im- 
mediate result that shows in 
the color or the shape of the 
fruit. 

Fortunately, however, this 
crossing is likely to take place 
only between varieties of the 
same species. Thus the winter 
squash belongs to one species 
and the summer squash to 
another. Consequently wecan 
plant a variety of each in the 
same garden without fear of 
their mixing and if we buy new 
seed each year from dealers we 
need not hesitate to plant 
whatever varieties we wish. 


THE Types OF SQUASHES 

For our present purpose this 
vegetable may be broadly di- 
vided into three groups—the 
summer squashes, the vege- 
table marrows, and the winter 






the vellow petals. 


The Hubbard type showing the 





The seed-bearing flowers show the fruit b 


withered petals on the up take up little room. 
squashes, and the better varieties are of this type, but there ts a 
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squashes. The summer 
squashes have little ability 
to add to permanent food 
supplies and are inferior 
to the vegetable marrows 
anyway, so we will not 
stop for their considera- 
tion. 

The vegetable marrow 
seems to be about the only 
type of squash grown in 
England. It has been so 
popular there for genera- 
tions that more than a 
dozen distinct varieties are 
now offered by the leading 
seed houses. These vary 
greatly in size, shape and 
color—some are round, 
others oblong, and still 
others longand slender: 


The yellow 
pollen-bearing 
blossoms show 
no fruits. 


Symmes Blue Hubbard is the 
best quality large squash for 
the home garden 


some are green, others white. 
and still others striped in green 
and white. Epicure is one of 
the most desirable sorts: it is 
nearly round, greenish striped 
and of a delicious flavor if 
picked when about eight inches 
in diameter. For these mar- 
rows are like our summer 
squashes in that they are edible 
long before they are mature. 
They are used commonly in 
the same way as other squashes 
but are even more highly 
prized when used as a substi- 
tute for egg plant, being sliced 
and fried in the way that de- 
licious vegetable is cooked. 
Many discriminating Ameri- 
cans are finding that this use 
of vegetable marrows gives 
them a large supply of what 
is practically a new dish and 
are enthusiastic in its praise. 


The Turban type is aptly 
called a squash within a 
squash 





elow : : ; , 
These English marrows are so superior to our sum- 


mer squashes that they should replace them in Ameri- 
can gardens. A common argument for the summer 


squashes is that they grow as bush vines rather than trailers so they 


Most of the marrows trail out like our winter 


y } bush marrow which may be planted in very small gardens 





ther good trailing marrows besides Epicure are Pen-y-byd, an 
attractive, round, white fruit of excellent size for table use, Moore's 
Vegetable Cream, a cream-colored sort of fine flavor, Mutr’s Prolific, 
a small round fruit with thick pulp, and Carter's Trailing White, 2 
long fruit of good shape for slicing. 

Among the winter squashes the varieties of the Hibbard type are t 


ho 


Continued on page 58 





THE PICTURES 


IN THE HOUSE 


Appropriate Pictures for the Different Rooms in the House—Har- 
monizing Different Kinds in One Room—Grouping and Hanging 


OW many of you, aes- 

thetic readers, re- 
member the pictures in 
“your house’ when you 
were children? In our 
dining-room was a framed 
motto, which my aunt 
always read, “God bless 
our horse.” On our parlor 
wall was our only oil paint- 
ing—a gift from the artist 
—setting forth a stalwart 
herd of Holsteins. We 
children called it a “cow- 
scape.” After being de- 
moted to the basement, it 
was finally presented to a 
grateful washwoman. In 
fact, there is nothing to 
do with a picture like that 
but give it away, or—a 
more virtuous deed—burn 
it. For, as Sir Joshua said, 
“A room hung with pic- 
tures is a room hung with 
thoughts;” and it behooves 
us to be particular about 
our thoughts. I want my 
pictures to be not only tech- 
nically good, but, like my jewels and my books, rich in associa- 
tion. | like my Bargello Stairway because it stands for the 
beauty of Florentine art; my old house at Deerfield because it 
tells of the life of my New England ancestors. A head by Cuyp 
brings back the roguish mouth and frank eyes of a little boy | 
am fast losing in the growing-up process. 

To be sure, we cannot choose all our pictures. There are 
presents, there are hand-downs, and there are mistaken pur- 
chases of our past. But we can select, discard, and rearrange. 

Each room in the house has its own claims. Enlarged photo- 
graphs of our relatives, however cheering to us, are not suited to 
the living-room or dining-room. For hither come, we hope, 
many guests, of all sorts; the pictures here should give a broad 
outlook on life and their workmanship should be worthy of their 
subjects. By all means they should reflect the owner’s interests, 
but they should be links between the owner and the outside 
world. Nothing could be more personally appropriate than the 
chief picture in the parlor of my friend the teacher of Latin who 
married the professor of Greek. It is the temple of Paestum, 
lifting tawny, broken Greek columns over blue Italian waters. 
3ut the picture gives as much pleasure to their friends as to the 
classic pair themselves. 

In a dining-room I resent dead rabbits and ducks. 
not so appetizing to me as an unobtrusive landscape or well 
painted flowers. Indeed, I can do without pictures in a dining- 
room which, upon a wall of deep color, has a high light of old 
pewter or copper, or, against a more delicate background, an 
ancient bit of Lowestoft or Dresden. The dining table itself, 
with its china, glass, and silver, its food and flowers, is highly 
decorative; and conversation usually occupies whatever atten- 
tion can be spared from eating. 

A few families dispense with pictures throughout the house, 
preferring mural painting or decorative wall-papers—some old 
landscape design or quaint arabesques of flower and leaf. Such 
effects are often beautiful and interesting, but most of us prefer 
the pictures, unless possibly in a single enclosure like the hall, 
den, or reception room. 


They are 


By CONTENT YORK 





On this mantel are two pairs of objects, similarly placed, and a central object, the 
clock, but variety in balanced arrangement is obtained by the hanging of the three pic- 
tures in which the eye is relieved by the difference in their sizes and satisfied by the 
repetition of the white of the vases in the white of the mats. 
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The mere color of a wall 
may, in itself, provide in- 
terest. | have rested da 
liciously, half awake, 
within bedroom walls of 
unbroken silvery blue, 
played upon by rosy morn- 
ing light. If wall-paper is 
to serve as a background 
for pictures, it should be 
plain, or the design should 
be subtle—never striking. 
One attractively decorated 
house has in every room on 
the first floor a warm gray 
oatmeal paper in connec- 
tion with white woodwork, 
differentiating the walls 
only by pictures. The 
dining-room contains three 
or four big oils, the living- 
room the same number of 
brown photographs. If 
one cannot afford paint- 
ings, fine reproductions in 
color may be secured, so 
accurate that even the 
brush marks and the cracks 
in the paint are visible. A 
dining-room adorned with colored Japanese prints might be 
charming. Sleeping rooms in some rest-cures contain no decora- 
tion; the exhausted mind is thought to need absolute blankness. 
But to most of us the right pictures are restful, if there are not too 
many. | like toopen my eyes on my Madonna of the Goldfinch, 
and remember the bird-seller in the Via dei Lamberti who showed 
me a live cardellino. 1 like the baby boys caressing the bird. 
The never failing restfulness of the picture, however, comes not 
mainly from the human interest, but—though perhaps unrecog- 
nized—from the composition; the slender triangles, the repeti- 
tion and balance of curves in the childish limbs and in the 
draperies of the Madonna, the dark head of the Virgin in relief 
against the clear sky over the quiet Umbrian valley. So does a 
really good picture rest and please in many ways. 

In a library the mind is allowed more activity. Here our 
friends the books are ready with their myriad messages, and it 
is a pleasure to be surrounded, too, by the faces of their authors. 
Hooded Chaucer, great-eyed Keats—we may choose our favor- 
ites. A group of small prints, framed simply and alike, perhaps 
in passe partout, is easily procured. They must be good por- 
traits like Holbein’s Erasmus or More, Reynolds’ Johnson or 
Goldsmith, and the Abbotsford Scott, with Maida, the gray- 
hound, adoring him. Haunts of writers are appropriate; the 
winding Avon with its spire, the arched bridge over Bonnie Doon, 
the Brockenblick. Classic literature suggests views of the 
Roman Forum and the Athenian Acropolis. 

No color is needed in library pictures; the gilded blue and 
green and red of the bindings supply it. But an ivory tinted 
bust of “deep-brow’d Homer,” or of beautiful Sapho, is an ideal 
decoration. 

A hall which partakes of the character of a reception room, 
and is not entirely occupied with the paraphernalia of arrival 
and departure, admits of pictures. Flat decorative things are 
adapted to a small hall; for pictures representing space need to 
be seen from a distance. Jn one of the ample colonial halls, 
showing to the entering guest a garden vista through rear door 
or window, | always feel the welcome of the family ancestress, 
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whose spirit of hospitality shines down upon the newer generation 
through the medium of paint and canvas. If we cannot have 
our great-great-grandmother (by Copley) at our front door, 
perhaps a welcome as glad might be expressed by Van Dyck’s 
gracious Burgomaster’s Wife or some bewitching Gainsboro 
lady. 

Not only the room but the general style of the house should 
influence the choice of pictures. Colonial houses require fur- 
nishings of simple dignity ; few pictures, fairly large, and chastely 
framed. Colonial portraits, like Stuart’s Washington, are 
severely appropriate. So, in less degree, are photographs of 
classic buildings, landscapes conservatively painted (keep ex- 
periments for the saucy bungalow), Japanese prints in grayish 
tones, or modern pictures in the same restrained style, like 
Whistler’s Mother or his Carlyle. 

One is apt to rebel against dicta as to the arrangement of 
pictures. “Rich paintings should be hung on a rich, dark red 
or green background; light pictures on a light gray ground.” 
True, | found that, on the strong parlor wall, | quite lost my 
tiny watercolor of the Conway shore—cool light blue water in 
a curve of palest gold sand, against a background of misty violet 
hills; while it is lovely in my pale gray chamber. But in another 
part of that same bedroom | have a masterly somber photograph 
of an old farmstead, bound in black; and | am sure its decision 
gives character to the light gray wall with its frieze of pale pink 
roses. ’ 

“Fit the shape and size of your picture to your wall space.” 
I do turn my parallellograms the right way; but in the rather 
large vertical area beside my bedroom door a tiny dark circle 
of deep Florentine carving, framing a bright bit of rainbow 
color, centers the attention as a jewel would, though it is only 
a little Madonna of the Chair, cut from an Italian postcard. 

“All the frames in a room should be of the same material.” 
How, then, can we adapt the frame to the picture, unless we 
rigidly limit the variety of our pictures? It is true that no 
frame should clash with the woodwork in a room—as mahogany 
with oak; and it is true that too great a variety would work 








Against the plain and panelled walls of this dining-room, a single lovely 
painting, simply held in place by a molding, gains its full value from isolation 
in a space designed to receive it. 
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Here is an unusually good example of harmony between pictures and other 
furnishings. The placing of the pictures in relation to the wall space and to the 
grouping of the furniture and the objects on the table has been feelingly studied. 


against an impression of unity; but a black frame—or a gold— 
among others is seldom objectionable. 

Let us have only oil paintings in our parlor, if we can be so 
fortunate; and let us prepare a background especially for them. 
However, we all know artistic rooms combining photographs 
and etchings with color work. One corner, or one wall, may be 
kept for color; and the brown photographs, or the gray, be 
grouped together on another wall. A black and white near a 
highly colored picture may give a pleasing contrast. But 
beware of a multiplicity of pictures. A wall thickly spotted 
with small pictures disturbs both eye and mind. Unity must be 
procured by careful grouping. The Japanese, who possess an 
innate sense of design, often have only one picture in a room, 
changing it from time to time. A living-room should not be an 
art museum! 

An adjustable frame is a convenient device for one who owns 
many pictures. One of my friends, whose belongings must all 
be tucked into a single boarding-house room, has such a frame 
rather small in size, the board at the back fastened with buttons 
so that she can easily remove the tinted photograph of the 
Amalfi Cliffs and substitute a head of Saskia or a Ruysdall 
Windmill. 

We all agree that subtle and delicate pictures need a strong 
light. These, and small pictures, need to be hung near at hand 
and on a level with the eye. Let the faraway space over the 
piano and the high wall over the mantel harbor large, clear, 
and striking pictures. A bright picture brightens a dark corner, 
where a dark or delicate picture would be lost. 

The fireplace is the center of a room, and the picture over it is 
a matter of much importance. Many hours have our household 
spent in discussing what we shall choose for that space when we 
take down a beloved but dingy photograph of Saint Mark’s. 
One wants Michael Angelo’s Delphic Sybil; another, a Corot; a 
friend advises Turner’s Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus, while | 

(Continued on page 60) 





COLLECTING ADVENTURES 


IN SOUTH AFRICA — NO. Ill 


Old Copper and Brass, Old China and Glass Brought to this Faraway Country from Many 
Lands and Rescued by Mr. Caleb Keene and His Son, Captain Norris Keene, C.E.F. 


By ALICE VAN 


-4)ERHAPS all this time you have been wanting 
to know what the collector of these lovely 
things looks like. Well, you’ve seen him 
again and again in Punch, drinking a cup of 
tea, smoking a cigarette. Or he resembles so 
many, many of those young English officers, 
gone down to glorious remembrance, whose 
pictures you have looked at in the London 
Illustrated News. He is very tall, very 
blonde, very British; with “as much moustache as a man might 
swear by’’; a Du Maurier figure in khaki as he goes striding 
across the campus. 

Now, having sung of the man | turn, not to arms, but to the 
spoils of peace; these charming bits of bric-a-brac: old china, 
copper and glass that complete the collection he and his father 
made in South Africa. How great is legend! Here, according 
to Captain Keene, everything once “belonged to Napoleon,” 
just as in my vicinity so many bargains are offered with the 
prefacing recommendation that “Dan’l Webster owned them.” 
To every place its hero, you see. But there are older traditions. 
As soon as the prosperous Dutch traders were really settled here 
china began to be brought in from the Orient, and, in the eight- 
eenth century, a merchant-ship, the Haarlem, laden with rare 
porcelain in crates, was wrecked in the Indian Ocean. Several 
expeditions were sent out to “salve”’ these fragile treasures, and 
it cannot be all tradition; after a storm you can often find little 
tea-cups washed up on the sands. For it can storm there; you 
remember Cynthia Stockley’s description of the ocean, “It 
lay very still and splendid; a vast sheet of Sevres enamel with a 
trivial frill of white at its edges, like the lace froth at the bottom 
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Old copper and brass utensils; samovars, coffee urns, kettles, moulds, braziers, and candlesticks. 
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of a woman’s ball-gown. When storms sweep the coast this still, 
shining sea can boom and roar and flash like a thousand cannons 
bombarding the town.” Besides, fishermen sometimes drag up 
in their nets a beautiful bowl or a dish, blue as the water that has 
hidden it all these years, and then you must go stealthily to the 
Malay quarter if you would buy them, for they are, strictly 
speaking, “treasure-trove,”” and the Malays should—and very 
often don’t turn them over to 
the government. 

Old Nanking china, the sort 
we are distracting our souls to 
collect here, can be found very 
readily in South Africa. Delft 
is the rarest ware met with, 
probably because it is at once 
so heavy and so brittle, but 
Nanking was the domestic 
china of the ordinarily pros- 
perous Dutch family, and the 
Eastern trade, among other 
delightful things, left it in 
abundance at this half-way 
house of commerce. Once 
Captain Keene was fortunate 
enough to buy a twenty-inch 
Nanking platter from a Malay 
woman for what would amount 
to eighteen cents in our money; 
and again he found a stout 
Boer frau feeding her fowls 





French clock from Cape Town. Notice 
rococco details of decoration. 


from a beautiful blue bowl of 
the same ware. Although she 
valued it not the least little bit 
in the world she steadily refused 
to sell it until she found that 
he had other pieces like it, and 
then she consented to “swap” 
it for a new dish the same size. 
Nowadays this china is some- 
what harder to get; it is recog- 
nized even by the layman with 
comparative ease, and very 
nearly everybody who owns it 
places the same fictitious value 
on it that the New England 
farmer does on his treasured 
willow pattern” or “flow 
blue.” 

Of course the “famille verte”’ 
porcelain shown here is much 
more difficult to find. These 
two plates Captain Keene dis- 
covered in the Malay quarter, 
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Old Dutch tile showing Oriental in- 
fluences. The background is white, the 
decoration in full blues and purplish reds. 
A particularly fine specimen. he famille 
verte plate, discovered in the Malay 
quarter was probably made for some rich 
Dutch merchant. The centra! coat-of- 
arms indicates this 


Imagine how 
charming a kitchen 
would look paved 
with blue and white 
tiles like this—the 
blue is very intense, 
you know. Imag- 
ine too, the desola- 
tion of any true 
collector in seeing 
such treasures 
broken up for 
cement. Another 
crested famille 
verte plate 





alackaday, thev 
were five dollars 
apiece and the 
Capta n paid 
just twenty 


a likely place to look for many things, 
for, as | wrote in my former articles, 
the same law of collector’s chance 
that makes negro cabins in the South 
such a happy hunting-ground, has 





filled the Malay quarter with antiques; cents. These 
both represent the largesse, the discarded wealth of dead and tiles, crude as they can 
gone generations of capricious masters. be, naive, and sometimes 

Very few such pieces are found beyond the sea-coast, except in unconsciously profane, 


great collections, of course, and the same rule holds good with are said to have been 
tiles. | am showing this pair because they are so very decorative drawn by little children 
indeed; the first in a soft deep blue, like a bit of old Delft really; ©§ which, naturally, ac- 





the second blue with purplish-red tones and a design that is al- counts for their qualities. 

most Oriental. Captain Keene told me another legend that | know I remember re- 

might explain the latter quality. Tiles, it seems, were used to eretting a_ particularly 

ransom Dutch prisoners from the Arabs, a sort of currency like engaging Zaccheus overburdening the tree quite as heavily as in 

our beads for the Indians; and, in striving to please their cus- the New England primer, but | am going to possess my soul in 

tomers, why is it not perfectly possible that Eastern motifs patience until Captain Keene returns to South Africa. You see, 

should have worked their way into the patterns? these ancient tiles are so common there that kitchen floors are 
I, too, once found some old Dutch tiles; Scriptural stories laid with them—fancy trampling on Pharaoh’s daughter and 

interpreted in blue and white, in a shop at Marblehead, but, lsaac and Rebecca at the well!—and this fortunate man was also 


able to snatch from destruction and into his own collection, some 
very rare ones that a farmer was on the point of pounding up to 
mix in cement! At once it made me think of Mr. Bate’s sad story 
of the lost wine-glass, “Law bless thee, zur! us had one o’ they wi’ 
a blue stem so long’s my arm, but | broke en up wi’ a hammer and 
put en down rats’-hole’’! 
| know well “beauty vanishes, beauty passes however rare, rare 
it be,” but I, none 
the less, bitterly 
resent the destruc- 
tion of anything 
lovely in itself. 
That’s why | am so 
glad of cupboards; 
thev save things so 
Look at this one, 
panelled oak, steel 
locked, built for a 
corner and filled 
with engaging glass 
and china; pieces 
from everywhere, 






















An old Nanking plate brought up by some Malay 
diver. ‘ Treasure-trove”” hidden for years under 


the waters of lable Bay 

Panelled oak cupboard filled with all sorts of 
“ Collector's luck” pieces, from Waterford Glass to 
“ powdered blue” 











Seventeenth century glass bokal with saucer, cut 
and engraved 
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England as well as the Orient:» As you have probably already 
guessed, it isa Malay trophy. The tureen at the top is Daven- 
port; the toddy-glasses—“ flip glasses”’ we call such here, and 
Captain Keene described them casually as the “one drink a day” 
type—are Dutch, while the graceful 
pitcher is a very fine bit of Waterford 
glass. Below is a “powdered blue” 
bowl, and an incense burner, actually 
in the shape of an amiable chow-dog, 
but masquerading as a formidable 
Formosa dragon. 

The one separate piece, the glass 
“bokal’’ (toddy-glass with saucer) is 
quite unusual, so unusual, indeed, that 
it is now one of the honored possessions 
of Government House, Praetoria. It 
is crystal, both cut and engraved, an 
excellent combination excellently done, 
and dating, without doubt, from the 
seventeenth century. There was some 
more of this old glass which | wanted 
so much toshow you, but unfortunately, 
it developed a temperament and refused 
to be half-toned. One piece, an en- 
graved flip-glass, was particularly in- 
teresting, for it bore on one side a full- rigged merchant ship, on 
the other the crest of the Dutch East India Company, a touch- 
ing, fragile memorial of the days when Holland was all powerful 
on the high seas. This domination | realized last week when, 
‘quite by chance O—— opened a faded brown leather volume 
of Travernier’s Travels published in 1712, and I read—I am 
translating the French roughly—“ Reales, half-reales and quarter 
reales, that have no other mark than that of the Company. 
On one side was a ship, and on the other a V, an O and a C inter- 
laced; these three letters signifying in Dutch, ‘For the Companie 
of the Oriental Indias.’’”’ No wonder the Dutch influence so 
prevails in South Africa! 

Aren’t all these old copper skillets and moulds and kettles 
attractive? Hard to clean, of course, and meaning hours of 
burnishing work for mistress and maid, but, after all, there is no 
other metal which has the lovely underglow, “bloom,’’ you 
might call it, of carefully polished copper. Can you see the 
little round nest of moulds at the back? Well, that is what was 
called a “tarte’’ pan, and the method of cooking these tarts was 





Coffee again; 
more moulds 
and pans and 
trivials. The 
“stink wood ”’ 
table, too, is 
thoroughly 
Dutch with its 
bandy iegs. 
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Early nineteenth century brazier. One of the most 
necessary “‘ household gods ” in South Africa. Filled with 
glowing charcoal it keeps Boer coffee perfectly hot. 
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to set the pan deep into the embers, cover it carefully and then 
pile live coals on top of it. 

The other group is more varied: candlesticks, samovars, cof- 
fee-urns, cake-moulds, braziers and great kettles as large, almost, 
as some of those you see swinging at 
the doors of tea and coffee shops. In 
just what capacity they began life | 
cannot tell you, but Captain Keene 
found his best specimens at one of the 
old Malay burial-grounds where they 
were being used as a superior kind of 
watering-pot. Samovars are common 
enough with us, and although these | 
am showing you are worthy of a place 
in any collection, they scarcely require 
comment. Frankly, the cake-moulds 
interest me most of all. I want that 
tortoise-shaped one dreadfully. 
Moulds like these are found in every 
Boer kitchen, and, on the whole, | am 
showing you small ones. The Captain 
bought one of Gangantuan size, quite 
twenty-four inches high, a wonderful 
piece of hand-beaten copper. And the 
old “tante’”’ was delighted to let it go 
because each time she made a cake in it it took twenty-four 
eggs! All these Dutch utensils you find more easily up country, 
just as the Oriental pieces are nearer the coast; whatever meant 
home to these Boer farmers went with them as they “trekked” 
into the veldt. 

Although copper is certainly the metal most in use, occasion- 
ally you see braziers made of brass, and the very finest are 
fashioned of Dutch silver, a blend composed of silver and brass. 
A Boer farmhouse without several of 
these braziers would be a contradiction 
in terms, for they are used to keep the 
perpetual coffee perpetually hot, steam- 
ing over a bed of glowing 
charcoal. The one illus- 



















Old Dutch pewter tea-pot, reminding you in line 
of the one you can still pick up at the country 
auctions. 


Steel coffee-pot, probably brought from Mecca by 
Malay pilgrims. All Malays are good Mahometans. 


trated here is taken from a sketch made 
by Mr. Caleb Keene, and is marked with 
the date of 1811. To me it is a lovely, 
dignified piece but Captain Keene tells 
me that he has seen far more elaborate and older 
ones, dating as far back even as 1670. 

It is amusing, though, how much printed figures 
can lead the imagination astray. One good lady 
came to sell the Keenes a quite modern coffee pot 
with the catalogue number, 1431, stamped on the 
bottom. New it might have been worth perhaps a 
dollar and a half, and she asked five hundred for it 
because it was made “before Columbus discovered 
America.”’ And Captain Keene insists that another 
woman wanted to dispose of a plate marked * |ron- 
ware’”’ which she considered most valuable because 
(Continued on page 48) 
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SAVORY AND SWEET ODORS 


How Herbs may be Grown and Utilized 


By FLORENCE 








HOSE of us who love Sarah O. Jewett’s 
“The Country of the Pointed Firs”’ 
remember that delightful Sarah 
Todd and her herb garden, and 
how her presence in any particular 
part of it was revea':d to those in- 
side by the odor of the herb or sim- 
ple she brushed against or upon 
which she trod. I should love to 
have walked through that garden 
with its treasures of mint, anise, 

thyme, sage and all the rest. 

These old-fashioned, sweet-smelling things have a subtle 
attraction for us, | suspect from their association with Grand- 
mother’s attic, where the bunches of sage, thyme and marjorum 
dispersed a delicious spicy odor most fascinating to us children. 
We shouldn’t want to try again the “sage tea,’”’ Grandmother’s 
remedy for many an ill, but it is a good thing to have two or 
three sage bushes growing in our savory bed. I remember as a 
child picking the gray-green leaves to be dried and stored away 
for winter use. It is just as much an advantage now to dry our 
own sage for it gives flavor to poultry dressing very different 
from that obtained by using the commercial article. It is deli- 
cious also in cottage cheese. (Scald a large pan of “clabbered”’ 
milk until the curd is a bit tough and separates easily from the 
whey; drain in a colander and make it fine by rubbing; then add 
a little butter or cream, salt, and the above mentioned sage.) 
I never see cottage cheese with sage nowadays though it came 
again into fashion in tea rooms and the like and | here suggest 
the use of the original flavor, so delicious and old-timey. 

Keep the dried leaves in wide-mouthed bottles and take out 
a few to rub through a sieve when needed. Don’t sift it all at 
once as it loses strength. The herbs most generally used domes- 
tically are parsley, sage, thyme, summer savory, marjorum, 
tarragon, lavender, basil, balm, rosemary, fennel, etc. 

Parsley is easily the most useful so let us border our bed of 
spicy and sweet odors with it. It is ornamental too with its 
rich, bright green, curly foliage. | remember we once potted a 
root of it for winter use, and made the mistake of setting it with 
our plants in our plant window. Its fern-like, luxuriant leaves 
were so lovely that we never could bear to cut it for its destined 
use but kept it for a foliage plant. | have since taken up each 
fall one or two large roots in butter tubs, to be grown in the 
laundry window, where, cut carefully, it has served us until 
spring. It will sometimes winter safely outdoors if covered with 
light litter and it is certainly worth trying each year. Cut off 
blossom stalks when they appear that the plant may not be 
weakened by going to seed. For every-day use in summer | 
keep a bowl of finely chopped parsley leaves always on hand, for 
sprinkling over fish, fowl, creamed potato and the like. In 
winter, when more precious, dry the surplus, rub together until 
fine and keep in bottles. It is almost as good as when fresh and 
keeps its bright green color. 

Parsley seed germinates very slowly, so it should be started 
in boxes in the house in early spring. Germination is helped by 
soaking seeds in warm water a few hours and then covering the 
seed box after planting with a pane of glass and setting it in the 
sun or behind the kitchen stove for a few days. 

Chives is also an indispensable savory. This also is orna- 
mental. | know a very beautiful garden where all the beds are 
bordered with a narrow edge of chives; when in blossom its 
heads of purple-pink flowers are very attractive. A pot of this 
is a very useful addition to the kitchen window garden. A root 












































SPRING 


once started in the herb bed is practically permanent. The 
clean, closely-set tiny green spears are always a welcome sight 
in the very early spring. It is our first garden product. 

We must have a root of horse radish. Prepared horse radish 
soon loses its strength, so it is a convenience to have a root 
always at hand to add a small piece to the pickle jar in the fall, 
which, besides adding an agreeable flavor, prevents mould; 
grated and prepared it gives zest to our good roast beef. 

Caraway—the old-fashioned “meetin seed’’—is highly valued 
in our herb bed. This is cultivated exactly like the parsley. The 
seeds mature the second year and are ready for gathering in the 
autumn. The plant grows wild in England and in the north of 
Europe, and we often find “escapes” near the sites of old farm 
houses. Gather seeds when ripe and store them in glass bottles. 
Few cakes are better than the old-fashioned caraway cookies or 
“seed cakes”’ of our grandmothers; follow any good cooky rule 
with the caraway seeds sprinkled over and rolled in. 

Mint is a common and very useful herb which should have an 
outside corner allotted to it, for it is a great “spreader” and has 
to be severely kept in bounds or will interfere seriously with its 
neighbors. What is commonly known as “mint” is the green 
mint or spearmint; pennyroyal and peppermint are of the same 
family. If one has a small conservatory, a root or two of mint 
should be potted to be in time for “spring lamb.” Like other 
herbs, mint leaves may be dried and used in winter. Cut the 
stalks before plant is in flower and let them dry slowly. A sprig 
of fresh mint is delicious in afternoon tea as well as in many 
summer drinks. Boil a few sprigs in plain apple jelly to make 
“mint jelly” to use with meats in winter. Color it with a bit 
of green vegetable coloring until just the shade you wish. 
There is a variegated green and white mint which is very pretty 
in borders but not as good for domestic uses. 

All the “sweet herbs’”” mentioned above should be gathered 
in the early morning and at the season when just beginning to 
flower. Brush the dust off or wash (strip off the leaves and 
tender stalks and dry thoroughly in the sun or any gentle heat), 
preserve in large-mouthed labelled bottles, tightly corked. A 
good mixture for general seasoning is as follows: equal parts of 
sweet marjorum and winter savory, with half the quantity of 
basil, thyme and tarragon. Rub to a powder, mix and keep as 
above. 

When we think of the part of our bed to be devoted to “sweet 
odors,” lemon verbena comes first to mind. This shrub was 
brought originally from Chili. It may be wintered in the cellar 
if wished; trim well when replanting in the spring. The deli- 
cious odor of the leaves and young sprigs, making a delightful 
addition to any bouquet, is too well known to need any com- 
ment. We found we could “recapture”’ this delicious fragrance 
by stripping and drying the leaves before frost and using them 
for sachets for Christmas gifts; the odor lasted until the plants 
in the garden were again “green and growing,’ and seemed to 
lose nothing of its exquisite individual fragrance. 

We also discovered we could raise our own lavender, and, by 
gathering and drying the flowers, make a much more lavish use 
of them both for perfuming our own household linen and in 
making gifts, than conscience would allow to do when we were 
obliged to purchase the lavender. The fragrance of the home- 
grown is stronger and more delicious. It is a perennial but may 
be started from seed. Get the narrow-leaved or “true sweet 
lavender,” lavendula vera. It grows to the height of about one 
and one-half feet, and besides the fragrance of the blossoms, the 
plant is ornamental, bearing long spikes of small blue flowers 

(Continued on page 45) 
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\ study of the plans shows 
a very generous and well- 
arranged lay-out. It is un- 
usual to find in New England 
a structure so suggestive of 
ante-bellum days. All the 
rooms are large and most of 
them square with closets 
that are small rooms in 
themselves. The exterior 
walls are double studded 
and about 12” thick 
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RAINTREE, to the hasty observer, is a prosaic suburb, a railroad 

junction, and a connecting center for several trolley car lines, but 
to the interested visitor, Braintree, sleeping under spreading elms, is 
rather historical. 

Near the town, on the old ‘‘Post Road to Plymouth,” is the historic 
mansion, where Governor John Hancock wooed and wed Dorothy 
Quincy, and the simple red colonial houses of the Adamses, early presi- 
dents of our country. From there the road slips into old Braintree, 
welcomed as it climbs Penn’s Hill by the stone cairn marking the spot 





where John Adams, then a small boy, stood with his mother, watching 
the smoke of burning Charlestown, occasioned by the evacuation of 
the British Army. <A few minutes’ walk from here is a colonial struc- 
ture suggestive of ante-bellum southern days, with stately columns 
extending from piazza floor to roof, and the architecture of correspond- 
ing classic order which has stood for over a hundred years; set apart 
from its neighbors, bordered by three streets, screened by trees, it 
looks forth upon one of t he town’s principal streets where trolley cars 
and automobiles have replaced the stage coach and horse and span of its 
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younger days. The house is 
now over a century old, witha 
certain dignity and charm 
which only time can give. It is 
known that Jacanais Thayer 
built the house “honestly and 
by day work.” As Puritanical 
Boston reveres its Cabots and 
Lowells, so do the old resi- 
dents of Braintree revere the 
Thayers, Frenches and Morri- 
sons. From this same Thayer 
stock descended General 
Sylvanus Thayer, the ‘‘ Father 
of West Point,’ and donator 
of Thayer Academy, in the 
town. So much for the at- 
mosphere in which the house 
is set. From Jacanais Thayer 
the estate passed out of the 
hands of a Thayer and into the 
possessionof Mr. Edward 


The mainapproach 
is from Elm Street 
and as was common 
with this type of 
house, the hall runs 
through the building, 
having its East and 
West door. Ata 
point about midway 
of the length of the 
hall, another hall in- 
tersects and runs to 
a garden entrance 
The two drawilng 
rooms are on one side 
of the hall and the 
dining-room and 
library on the other. 
Exits have been 
plentifully provided— 
seven in all—not in- 
cluding the four long 
windows which run 
to the floor in the 
drawing rooms 
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Reed, a Boston iron merchant. Mr. Reed 
made this his country home. After Mrs. 
Reed’s death, the heirs sold the property and 
it was divided into house lots. It was then 
that Lowell and Charles streets were laid out. 
The “homestead,” the subject of this sketch, 
was given about 1} acres and was contained 
within the “square.” At this time, about 
twenty-five years ago, Leonard F. Norris, one 
of the early settlers of North Bridgewater, 
now Brockton, acquired title, and the present 
owner through inheritance and purchase. 

A study of the plans shows a very generous 
and well-arranged lay-out. The exterior walls 
are double studded and about twelve inches 
thick which provides for inside shutters and 
blinds. As was customary, the windows which 
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do not run to the floor have wood panels underneath. 
four very large chimney stacks and five open fires. 
has a suspicion that one or two old fireplaces are still closed up. 
On the second floor are five large chambers in the main house, a 
large bathroom and a very roomy hall and connections. 
have closets and several are small rooms in themselves. 
Norris’ room (chamber 2) and the writer’s ‘Work Shop” (chamber4) 
seem to be the two rooms most noticed by visitors above stairs. 


A CHILD’S CHARMING ROOM 
By LINDA STEVENS ALMOND 


A LITTLE boy named Jimmy is the happy 

possessor of a charming room. The wall 
had been papered in a particularly attractive 
nursery design with a pale green background, 
and the very clever parents of this small man 
conceived the idea of cutting out the figures 
of the children and animals from the scraps of 
left-over paper and pasting them on furniture. 




















owner. 


ago. 


There are 
The owner 


All rooms 
Mrs. 
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’ The former has four large windows and some nice wood- 

work. The overmantel has as a decorative motif a Della 
Robia “Madonna and Child” in plaster, after a design of 
Mr. Norris. 

The entire house is finished in sap pine (not obtainable 
now). All wood, except the doors, dining-room and library 
is painted white. 
hogany. Ofcourse there is a large vegetable garden and an 
old-fashioned flower garden, a particular pleasure of the 


The doors are stained to imitate ma- 


_ The woodwork of the dining room and library is grained, and 
is a very fine example of the art which was at its best some years 


The house is of classic design and of the Doric order. 





They found in the attic of a relative a 
wonderful little trundle bed, so funny and 
quaint that Jimmy went into paroxyms of 
laughter over it, declaring he would always be 
rolling on the floor. From another source 
they procured a chest of drawers (very ordi- 
nary looking in the beginning but precisely 
suited to their purpose since it was not too 
tall nor too large for the needs of the small 
Jimmy) and everybody had a turn in helping 
scrape off the many layers of old varnish. 
The kitchen was robbed of two wooden chairs, 
and a table was found and made ‘“‘just so” 
by the legs being cut down. 

They gave the furniture four coats of pale 
green enamel. Then they cut out from the 
border of+the paper the larger figures of the 
wall paper folk, and pasted a girl, dog, and 
boy on the headboard. The footboard was 
treated in the same way. Smaller figures 
were pasted sym- 
metrically on each 
drawer of the chest. 
of drawers, on the 
back of the two 
chairs, and on one 
corner of the dim- 
inutive table. 


Unfortunately these 
photographs are not 
very distinct, but they 
help us to visualize the 
way in which the de- 
sign of the wall paper 
became the decoration 
on the furniture—the 
large figures in the 
frieze on the bed, the 
small figures on the 
chest of drawers. 
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Then all of the furniture was given a coat of 
transparent varnish, which brought out beau- 
tifully the colors in the little figures. They 
were overjoyed with the results, because with 
a little ingenuity, a little werk, and a great 
deal of fun they had achieved something 
really artistic and attractive. 

The active brains of Jimmy’s mother were 
again employed and the result was a bedspread 
made of lavender Japenese crepe with a three- 
inch border of unbleached muslin. Un- 
bleached muslin curtains hung at the windows 
with a valance of the lavender crepe banded 
with the muslin, and on the floor was a rag 
rug, the predominating colors being green 
and lavender. Two charming pictures, ex- 
pressive of childhood, adorned the wall, and 
in this happy environment lives that lucky 
little Jimmy with his many toys and a very 
staunch puppy friend named Billy. 

















A GUES! OF A BIGHT 


Who Had His Picture Taken 
and Was Fed on Beefsteak 


By CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 


= 4)T is surprising to see what 
=| charming subjects for 
the camera a person will 
come upon in most un- 
promising localities, if he 
but uses his eyes. Emer- 
son expresses the same 
thought in more beauti- 
ful words when he says 
“In the mud and scum of things, 
There alway, alway something sings,” 

The afternoon | have in mind, | set out for 
a walk in the woods adjoining my home. 
Usually something of interest stares me in the 
face before | have wandered many steps, but 
this day I walked on and on and | saw nothing 
new. At last I came to a swamp, where | had 
found many interesting birds nesting, but 
today, even the peat bog seemed devoid of life. 
Just as I was about to count that afternoon lost, 
I beheld, in the subdued light, a most beautiful 
young bird in the branches of an alder. 

He was blue-gray above, with a fine crest, 
black necklace, and bright blue wings and tail, 
spotted and barred with black and white. 
The bird was so immaculate, the down so soft 
and thick, the feathers so glossy and perfect, 
that my admiration knew no bounds. | simply 





but he sat on a branch that was just out of my 
reach. There was nothing that | could step on 
to raise me to his level. If | shook the alder, he 
would probably fly higher. What was I to do? 
If 1 could not catch him immediately, | must 
lose my coveted picture. I decided to shake the 
alder very gently. To my great relief, the beau- 
tiful stranger flew to a branch lower down. As 
he did so, he uttered a harsh j-a-y! I slowly 
advanced so as not to startle him and took him 
in my hand. _ I was as excited as a child, and 
trembled from head to foot. 

I had never seen a young bird like him be- 
fore, but he introduced himself as he flew, and 
even if he had not, he resembled the parent 
jays, that perch in the apple trees and beeches 
on the lawn, so closely, that I should have 
guessed his identity at once. I could find no 
trace of the nest from which he came. Prob- 
ably the nest was in some tall evergreen 
beyond the. swamp. His call brought no 
parent birds. It was late in the afternoon 
so | decided to carry him home. | wanted 
him to pose for me the following day. 

After placing my prize in a large, airy 
chamber, my next task was to prepare a bill of 
fare that | hoped would be to his liking. A 
peat bog furnished me earthworms, an ant hill 
provided me fresh ants’ eggs, a hayfield prof- 





fered sweet, wild strawberries, and a bubbling 
spring yielded cool, fresh water. He ate 
enough to satisfy his appetite when I presented 
a dainty morsel on the tip of the scissors, but 
he did not want to make friends, and he did not 
appear to crave these dainties. As soon as he 
had eaten, he ran or flew to a dark corner 
under the table, or perched under a chair. 
The following day, he appeared to eat less, 
even when I procured the best of fresh steak 
with which to tempt his appetite. 

After he had posed for his photograph, | 
carried him back to the cool, shady swamp 
from which he came. I knew that his strong 
voice would quickly summons his parents when 
he became hungry. 

Thus, as in this experience with the beauti- 
ful stranger, I return from every fresh pursuit 
of beauty, with the familiar lines on my lips— 


“In the mud and scum of things, 
There alway, alway something sings,” 





longed to possess a photograph of that bird, 








BIRD SANCTUARY 
By BERTHA A. CLARK 


N interesting account that appeared in one of the magazines, 

describing the installation of a bird sanctuary in the grave- 
yard of Old Trinity Church, New York, inspired some of the 
members of the Society of Little Gardens with a desire to emu- 
late so excellent a work, and to establish a haven for their little 
brothers, the birds, in at least one of the church yards in their 
own city of Philadelphia. 

St. Peter’s Church at Third and Pine streets was chosen and, 
the consent of the rector having been obtained, a member of the 
Audubon Society presented a pretty bird bath, which was duly 
set up. 

Its situation is attractive. It is sheltered from the north 
winds by a high brick wall, which shuts out the noise and dust of 
the street and gives a delightful sense of remoteness. Tall syca- 
mores spread their branches above it. Vines are to be planted 
around its base. 

There has been no ornithologist at hana to note the species 
of birds that visit it, but it is more than probable that the 
sparrows have taken full possession. 

And why not? 

If the sparrows, like other undesirable emigrants, are to dwell 
among us, surely we should provide them with water both to 
drink and to bathe in. They are not good citizens. Their 
voices are loud and their manners rude. When a plague of 
caterpillars afflicts us, the sparrows decline to remove them. 
They eat the seeds we sow, and pass by the insects which are 
our enemies. They cannot sing themselves and they drive away 
the birds who could and would sing to us. Nevertheless, to see 
them splashing joyfully in that bird bath is a pretty sight. If 
sparrows are not birds, they look wondrous like them at times. 





Even in the crowded business sections of large cities, there is sure to be some spot, 
—if we look for it,—where a bird bath might be placed with a certainty of attract- 
ing the little feathered creatures. 
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A house at Highland Park, Ill.. with ample piazzas and sunny bays. The This very comfortable looking house is at Manlius, N. Y. We are particularly 
foundation planting seems extremely happy. pleased with the six little evergreen trees growing as one. 


HOMES OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SUSSCERISCERS 












The house in the picture 
below is at Needham, Mass 
It looks as though it had many 
pleasant, sunny rooms. Can 
you find the cat? 


In the center of the page is 
the photograph of an unusually 
picturesque old house at Santa 
Fe in the Isle of Pines. 

























We wish that the photograph in the middle of the 
bottom row was large enough to show more of the detail 
of the house at Lima, Peru. 





A house reminiscent of Switzerland. It is at Saranac 
Lake in the Adirondack Mountains. 
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The lady who built this new house at Green Acres, 
Conn., was kind enough to say that the House 
BeauTiFuL helped her to build it. 


The owners of this good looking. hospitable house at 
Minden, Nebraska, designed it themselves and may well 
be proud of it. 
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woktlire WHITE ENAMEL 
Its enduring luster 
is such that it is 
widely used for ex- 
terior as well as in- 
terior work. It lasts 





Came through this Flood, 
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for Floors. furniture and all Woodwork 
Now made in Eight Colors 


MOST striking instance of the waterproof qualities of ‘“61’’ Floor Varnish 
is reported by Mr. G. Edw. Chase, former Assistant Director of Works, 


Panama California Exposition. 


Following the big flood in San Diego, 


Cal. in the spring of 1916, Mr. Chase, while doing relief work, found a house, 
the floors of which had been under water and mud-covered for three weeks. 


Mr. Chase happened to know that “‘61’’ had 
been used on these floors but he hardly expected 
any varnish to withstand such a severe test. 
Much to his surprise, after the floors were 
cleaned and allowed to dry, the varnish was 
found to be in perfect condition. 

But the waterproof qualities of “‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish are incidental to its wonderful stamina 
and resistance to the wear it encounters every 
day. This is the varnish that stands abuse; 
the kind you can test with a hammer. ‘““The 


wood may dent but the varnish won’t crack.’’ 
61’’ Floor Varnish stains and varnishes in 
one operation. It renews and preserves not only 
floors, but furniture and woodwork of all kinds. 
**61’’ is sold in six attractive, semi-transparent 
wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest Green; 
also the Natural and Ground Color. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘*61’’ and try the hammer test 
yourself on the sample panel. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and 


sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt 


& Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 


81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 





longer than paint 





whether it is used | 
inside or outside. 








PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 








A Few 





HAT do you know about light? 

Have you ever stopped to ask your- 
self and wonder what you ought to know? 
When we consider how dependent we all 
are on artificial light, how constantly we 
use it, and how many of our leisure hours 
are electric lighted hours, it is surprising 
how little thought is given to the matter. 
And the result, as with all else, is loss of 
many little comforts and advantages that 
otherwise would be enjoyed. 

For, after all, light is a raw material. 
It does not come like a can of soup— 
ready to serve. It is delivered in the 
form of electricity. Yet what you want 
is not that at all—not electric current and 
not light—but illumination, comfortable 
and adequate and when and where you 
want it. You want a light that is bright 
enough but does not glare. You want a 
light that is economical but still in gen- 
erous quantity so that your home will 
look its best and your evening hours 
lack no cheerfulness. There is a problem 
here which every home must work out for 
itself, and it is well to base your selections 
of lighting equipment and their arrange- 
ment on the knowledge of a few simple 
rules rather than on looks and guess alone. 

If the light that comes from an electric 
lamp were a tangible thing like water 
flowing from a hose, for instance, we 
would use it sensibly and economically. 
No one thinks of putting a gentle spray 
nozzie on the hose preparatory to scrub- 
bing down the brick porch. No one 


Semi-direct = 

Direct Light is Light is produced fa 
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the rays from a reflector which a 
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ELECTR ECITY 
THE SIMPLE LAWS 


Important 


Things About the Light Nee: 


EARL E. WHITEHORNE 
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waters the nasturtium-bed or a new made 
lawn with a powerful driving stream. 
But light is spilled out of a lamp in much 
the same way. You can let it pour itself 
out uncontrolled to waste itself where it 
is not needed or you can direct it and 
conserve it and enjoy it, as you will. 
For it is not the size of the lamp you use 
that assures you of enough illumination 
on the page you are reading, but the 
amount of the light from this lamp that 
is concentrated at that spot. Just as 
the hose needs a nozzle, therefore, the 
lamp must have a reflector or shade to 
prevent the light from being spilled over 
the walls and ceiling and wasted there. 
And so controlled and utilized, less light is 
needed, smallerlampscan beemployed and 
smaller lighting bills result. Also, it means 
a light more restful and more pleasing. 

That is the underlying thought that 
guides you to efficient lighting. Link 
with it then, careful precautions to avoid 
glare and dark shadows and you have the 
point o’ view. The naked filament of a 
modern electric lamp is not beautiful to 
look at and it is injurious to the eyes, 
just as it hurts the eyes to look straight 
at the sun. Avoid it, therefore, by en- 
closing every lamp in some appropriate 
glassware, and to eliminate the cheerless 
effect of dark shadows use smaller lamps 
and turn on more of them about the room, 
rather than one large dazzling lamp, for 
instance, in the center of the ceiling, in 
the bad old-fashioned way. 























Photograph at left Concentrating 
Distribution. 


Photograph at right Intensive 
Distribution. 


IN THE HOME 
OF LIGHTING 


You Buy and How to 
Make the Most of It 


Indirect Light 
—the opposite of 
direct—a lamp 
equipped with an 
opaque bowl re- 
flector, directing 
the rays upward, 
to be reflected 
back by a white 
ceiling. 


al 











How great an influence the type of 
reflector has on the actual direction to 
which the flood of light is directed is 
shown clearly in the diagram. The bare 
lamp throws its light out on all sides. 
Equip it with an “extensive,” “intensive” 
or “focusing” reflector and you see the 
result. The light rays fall upon the 
sides of the reflector and are re-directed 
out over a wide area or focused almost 
directly underneath. Of course, some 
light passes through the glass shade and 
casts a needed general illumination over 
the walls and ceiling, but how much 
escapes this way and how much is ab- 
sorbed by the glass itself and actually 
lost, is interesting. The following table 
gives the percentage of light absorbtion 
by globes and shades of various color: 


Color of Glassware Per Cent 
Clear GIASE SIONS 0.5 ees os 5 to 12 
Light sand blasted globes........ 10 to 20 
Piabaster GlOWES « . . 666 bose sees 10 to 20 
Canary-colored globes........... 15 to 20 
Light blue alabaster globes....... 15 to 25 
Heavy blue alabaster globes. ..... 15 to 30 
Ribbed glass globes.............. 15 to 30 
Opaline glass globes............. 15 to 40 
Ground glass globes............. 20 to 30 
Medium opalescent globes........ 25 to 40 
Heavy opalescent globes......... 30 to 60 
PlAME PlASS PIOVES ... » 6. oo 5 gn o's 30 to 60 
Signal green globes.............. 80 to9o 
Ruby glass globes........... ss 85 t060 
Cobalt Blue GIOReS 6c icc sae 90 to 95 


(Continued on page 50) 





Semi-indirect 
Light—a lamp in 
a translucent bowl 
reflector, some of 
the rays pass 
through below, but 
the majority pass 
upward to be re- 
flected back. 
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The entire machine 
is no larger than a 
traveling bag 






















Rugs last longer 
when cleaned by 
electricity 







Help Your Wife Keep Down Expenses 








Economizing to meet war-time conditions is a man’s size job. Are you doing any- P 
thing to help your wife solve this problem? Have you thought that electricity can LG 
prove just as essential in the management of a home as it is in business ? ; The washing 
. P machine 
Do the practical thing! Have your electric company or electrical supply dealer quickly pays 
oF itse. 





demonstrate the labor-saving Western Electric washing machine, vacuum cleaner, 
portable sewing machine and electric iron. You can easily satisfy yourself that they 
do enable housework to be done more quickly, more easily and more economically. 


The portable electric sewing machine will help your wife make her own and the 
children’s clothes—a real war-time economy. Then too, clothes last longer if they 
are washed the electrical way—and best of all, your wife will be free from the drudg- 
ery of wash-day, with its vexing servant problem. 








Housekeeping is becoming more and more a business. Why not help your wife 
run her home in an up-to-date business fashion ? 








The electric iron 
saves steps 


As a starter, write for our new Booklet No. 61-HB, ‘‘To Lighten the Labor of Your Home,”’ 
or drop in at your electrical dealer’s and see these things for yourself. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED af 
Cooking by If 


New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Denver San Francisco 

Buffalo Baltimore Birmingham Cincinnati Kansas City Salt Lake City Oakland electricity 
Newark Richmond Charlotte Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Los Angeles saves fuel, ff 
Boston Pittsburgh Savannah Milwaukee Dallas Minneapolis Seattle labor and 
New Haven Cleveland New Orleans Detroit Houston St. Paul Portland food 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Western Esecfric 











The glory of the Persian Lilac. 





GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


LILAC TIME 


gq) HE blossoming of the lilacs 
marks a very distinctive 
phase of the passing sea- 
son. The great panicles 
of beautiful bloom usher 
in the splendor of sum- 
mer with a formal grace 
that seems most fitting. 
For fear we may not 
notice they sweeten the 
air with delicious fragrance. And to add to 
the attraction of motion to the pageant they 
adorn themselves with the mobile wings of 
our loveliest butterflies. 

but lilac time has been losing much of its 
significance in recent years. The old plant- 
ings have been dying out or torn up to make 
room for buildings and comparatively few 
new plantings have been made. Many of 
these have not thriven because they were 
newer varieties grafted or budded on alien 
roots with a poor union of stock and scion. 
The result is that few of us see the wealth of 
lilacs with which our fathers were familiar. 

Doubtless the old conditions will never 
return, but we can scarcely afford to continue 
to neglect these beautiful shrubs as we have 
been doing. Experience has shown that when 
the newer varieties are grown on their own 
roots they thrive much better than when 
budded. Consequently the best way to do 
will be to select from the nursery catalogs the 
names of the finest varieties and to insist that 
the plants ordered shall be on their own roots. 








FLAVORING CROPS 


In the old time gardens the most interesting 
part was that devoted to the sweet and medi- 
cinal herbs. Usually there was a_ special 
piece of ground set apart for these plants, just 
as there has continued to be in many gardens 
in England and France. This is the best 
way to grow these flayoring crops which have 
an interest and value for surpassing many 
garden things of more importance so far as 
real food is concerned. 

The herb garden should be by itself or at 
one side of the vegetable garden. An excel- 
lent place is between the flower and the vege- 
table gardens, as it seems a happy means of 
connecting these two. One part may be used 
for the perennial herbs that need to be taken 
up only rarely, while the rest may be utilized 
for those herbs grown each year from seed 
and pulled up or dug up annually. 

In our modern life the sweet herbs seem of 
much less importance than they did a century 
ago. We can get most of the seasonings we 
crave by shaking a tin box with holes in the 
top, but in so doing we lose many interesting 
experiences. The poetry of gardening centers 
largely around these fragrant-leaved plants 
and they are worth growing if only to touch 
in passing and get a whiff of fragrance that 
helps to fix in mind the pleasures of the hour. 

Sage is perhaps the most popular seasoning 
herb, although it is now seldom grown in 
home gardens because of the ease of getting 
and using the prepared leaves. It is an in- 
teresting plant to grow, however, and should 
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be included in every home garden. It may be 
started from seeds or plants, one special vari- 
ety, at least, of the latter being offered by the 
seedsman. 

The method of culture from seed is simple 
and may be summarized in this way: Buy 
a pocket of seeds. Sow in the herb garden in 
a drill an inch deep, covering with half an 
inch of fine soil. Thin the seedlings to six or 
eight inches apart in the rows. Keep the 
weeds out and the soil surface well tilled until 
September or October. Then pull up the 
plants and cut off all the leaves, thus treating 
it as an annual, or cut off only part of the 
leaves and let the plants remain in position, 
thus treating it as a perennial. Mulch with 
leaves or straw for a winter protection. 

The growing from plants is even simpler. 
Buy half a dozen or more plants of Holt’s 
Mammoth Sage. Set out in the herb garden, 
a foot apart in the row. Pick the leaves once 
or twice the first season, two or three times 
during later seasons. Protect in winter with 
a mulch of straw or leaves. If more plants 
are wanted make cuttings of mature wood 
and plant in the garden in early spring. 

To dry sage leaves it is only necessary to 
spread them out in almost any warm dry 
place. When thoroughly dry, either store 
as they are or rub them to a powder and put 
away for future use. 

Comparatively few Americans know the 
distinctive and pleasant flavor of Tarragon 
and those who do have usually become 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Service tell you what to do with it 
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THE CUP THAT CHEERS 


(Continued from page 25) 





“‘Here’s Paper, Pencil, Blotter, Pen and Ink, 
So write whate’er it pleases Thee to think.” 
The Mirror:— 
“If thou dost show a smiling Face to me, 
In turn I’ll show as glad a Face to thee.” 
The Hammock :— 


“I’ve heard them say that spoke as though they knew. 
For one I’m comfort, but I’m bliss for two.” 








Souvenirs :— 

“Pleasure is the flower that passes, 

Remembrance, the lasting perfume.” 

We are not surprised to find that after 
almost every signature in the Guest Book is 
expressed the hope of future visits to the Tea 
Garden. Certainly Mrs. St. John Alexander 
makes the perfect hostess. Her welcome, her 
interest in your finding pleasure in your visit 
in this charming environment, lift frolic and 
entertainment toa high plane. That the inner | 



































man is supplied with good things in keeping, | Stanley Garage Door Holder 
—dainty, delicate, but sufficient—goes without The doors : this amg thay, — oo Hinges No. 1457, 24-inch at the top and bottom 
2 - “1 E Lagi ; Se ete teres and Io-inch in the center. They are held open with The Stanley Garage Door Holder 
saying. Like the other visitors before us, we No, 1774 and equipped with a Stanley Garage Door Latch No, 1264, 





too say good-bye, anticipating another visit | 
and welcome in the future. | y The Wind Won't Was for Thee fie 
SPICE, SAVORY AND SWEET | OU may get your car in or out of the garage before the 
ODORS { wind slams a heavy door on it—but is the chance worth 


(Continued from page 35) the cost of replacing a lamp or straightening a fender if the 


in July and August. It should be more ex- wind should beat you to it? 
tensively grown than it is. . 
A plant or two of the old-fashioned rose ] he Stanley Garage Door Holder 
geranium will always be found in this “garden a: eae f 
insures you against just such expensive accidents. It is an arm of steel which locks your 


of sweet odors,” both for its fragrance and also 


for use in flavoring the otherwise rather insipid garage door open, preventing it from slamming into and smashing your car. 











apple or crabapple jelly. Our grandmothers THE Srantey Hotper operates auto- _ gets tired and never forgets. It may be 
used it in this way, dropping a leaf or two into matically. Push your garage dooropen;the _—_ applied to old or new doors of any size or 
the kettle of boiling amber-colored juice. Holder catches and locks it at a little more shape. 
Leaves of these spicy geraniums are delight- 9 than a right angle. To unlock the Holder This Holder is only one item of the Sran- 
fully refreshing dropped into fingerglasses. and close the door you have only to pull Ley Garace Harpware line which in- 
We use also for this purpose tiny sprigs of the f onthe chain. Youcandothiswhilestanding —_ cludes Garage Hinges, Bolts, Latches and 
““ . 7 »?? oo <s ave , 1 . . . e . 

Swedish myrtle” which we have grown in inside your garage. It always works. Pulls—all especially designed for garage 
our spice bed during summer and then potted Tue Stantey Garace Door Hotper use. In fact it is a line of complete hard- 
for our window gardens. This has a pungent, | is a mechanical footman which never ware equipment for your garage. 
aromatic odor when rubbed between the WEA 
z e ° ; : ‘ Stanley Garage Hardware is carried in stock by the leading builders’ hardware dealers everywhere. A 
fingers. Swedish brides are never content | booklet fully describing and illustrating the complete line will be sent you on request. If you own or 
unless their marriage wreaths are made of this | are planning to build agarage you will want this interesting booklet. Send for your copy today. 
“myrtle,” with its tiny, glossy, dark green | a ITRY ON Ee, st 
ee et eee ee THE STANLEY WORKS: New Brirain, Conn., U.S.A. 

‘ : 2 eer - NEW YORK: too LarayeTTe STREET CHICAGO: 73 East Lake Street 

Lad’s Love” and “Sweet Mary,” although | i pein alse : 
z % : : Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds,including Stanley Ball-Bearing Butts. 

they have no culina ry or domestic uses, we Aliso Puils, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings 








nevertheless cannot spare, especially as we all Furniture Hardware; Twinrold Box Strapping, and ear Rolled Stripped Steel, y 
remember them in our childhood’s gardens. Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use 
The large, “plain,” gray-green leaves of 
“Sweet Mary” had, I remember, a special 
attraction for us children, as we always used 
to beg them to carry to school to squeeze and 
“smell.” “Smelling buds,” the flowers of 
the “strawberry shrub, ” were another garden HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 
product dear to all the little ones, and there is__| 
truly no fragrance like the rich, fruity odor of 

















The Readers’ Service Department of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has prepared four 


the dark chocolate-colored buds and blossoms. excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining 
Lastly, we must not forget pussy, but must to House Building and Decorating. 
row a root or two of catnip, either fro 2e ; . 
8 F from seed The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


or by digging up wild plants. The time has 
gone by when “catnip tea” was one of the Collection A—so slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
necessities of infancy, but we are amply paid Collection B—so slides on Interiors and House Furnishings (new this fall) 
tor the oitall trouble ‘ f re + her tee Collection C —50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 

. a Soe ote growing a root by the Collection D — 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 
fun of seeing our cat’s delight when presented 
with a fresh sprig. The leaves are the best 
when the plant is in blossom and like other 
herbs may be dried for winter use. Dry this READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
particular herb in sprigs as pussy likes it best 41 MT. VERNON STREET - : 7 : > = BOSTON, MASS. 
that way. 


Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated 
leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


























46 The Readers’ Service will give information 


about the care of lawns and gardens 





CUR: 


Either, or both books named will be sent free 
if you mention this publication. 


THE 


ATER JILIES | 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


| 





aes 





HE largest and finest collection 

in America, embracing the best 

Hardy and Tender varieties of 
Nymphaas, including Day- and Night- 
blooming kinds, also Victoria Regia, 
the Royal Water Lily in several sizes, 
Nelumbiums, in strong pot-plants (or 
dormant until June 15). 








Dreer’s Special Water Lily Book 
Contains a full list of Water Lilies, Aquarium | 
Plants and other Aquatics, also tells how to 
grow them. We are also always pleased to 
give by letter any advice needed concerning 
plans for ponds and the selection of varities. 

Dreer’s Garden Book for 1918 
will help you in growing both Flowers and 
Vegetables. 256 pages, four color and duo- 
tone plates, besides hundreds of photographic 
illustrations. 








wh 


"HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia | 
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DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 


years’ experience. Nomatter where you live, we guarantee 


” 


delivery. Send today for Dingee ‘“‘Guide to Rose Culture. 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 672 West Grove, 


67 


safe 


Pa. 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 


For Dark Shady Places 
Send for descriptive 80-page catalog. It’s free. 


EDWARD GILLETT, 





e 
Mr. Farr Invites You 
e es e . 

Na” to Visit Wyomissing 
the first week in June to see the riot 
of color produced by the many acres of Peonies 
and Irises, which are then in the height of their 
glory. Every year a multitude of people come 
by train, or motor long distances, to see the 
glorious sight. As the season will vary some- 
what, intending visitors should write the last 
weekin May for information; wewill then advise 
you of the most favorable date and arrange- 
ments will be made to meet you at the station. 

If you are unable to get here don’t 
hesitate to write for any information you desire 
about Peonies, Irises, or other plants in your 
hardy garden. If you donot possess a copy of 

Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 

send foritatonceandit will besent freeof charge. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co., 


125 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 





11 Main St., Southwick, Mass. 











A SUMMER PORCH WITHOUT 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


is asummer porch only partly furnished. Because of its hand- 
some illustrations of beautiful homes; because of its helpful 
suggestions for the arrangement of furniture; because of its 
authoritative articles on the keeping of house, yard and garden, 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is an indisp ble mer com- 





panion. 


If you are not a subscriber, you owe it to your home to be one. 
If you are a subscriber, you would do a friend a great kindness 


by presenting her with a six months’ subscription. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Six Months for One Dollar 
THE.HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON 

















American-Grown Trees 
and Evergreens 


You are invited to visit our Nurseries 
during June, when our display of 
Azaleas, Peonies and Rhododendrons 
is at its best, and make your selection 
for Fall delivery. 


Andorra 


Nurseries 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 





Box 230 
Chestnut Hill 
Phila., Penna. 























JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


VICK?S ation. GUIDE 


NOW For 69 years the leading authority on Vegetable, For 


Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
READY 1918 


Send for free copy—today. 
9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Select Your Plants 
In Full Bloom 


HERE at the Nursery, and if you like, take them away 

: in your automobile. Through our digging and 
shipping methods it is. now possible to successfully 
transplant, even in full bloom, beautiful flowering 
shrubs like Rhododendrons, etc. “When digging plants 
we leave a large ball of earth around the roots. We 
deliver by motor within 100 miles of New York and 
guarantee satisfactory results. 


HICKS 


NURSERIES 


Booklet ‘‘Home Landscapes” 
mailed on request. 


Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 
Box B ’Phone 68 














If you haven’t one 


Have You a Garden? “77 Wann 17, 


why not let the Readers’ Service tell you what to plant 

and how to take care of it? Perhaps you can transform a 

cheerless waste into a place of delight. Write and ask 
READERS’ SERVICE 

41 MT. VERNON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS 
(Continued from page 15) 


counts twice,—for both flowers and foliage 
value. The chief glory of this border is the 
delphinium, or larkspur, planted in groups at 
intervals throughout the bed. These are 
given the positions of honor, and the other 
plants are chosen to precede, or accompany, 
or follow their blossoming. Being tall, the 
delphiniums are placed well back, yet so as to 
allow space against the wall for the roses and 
clematis trained upon it. There is room also 
for a narrow line of small groups of the tallest- 
growing, late-blooming boltonias, red-beckias 
and heleniums. Between the delphinium 
groups are foxgloves, echinops rito, aconitum 
(monkshood), tall-growing phlox and lilies. 
In front of these are varieties next in average 
height, the lower-growing phlox, campanulas 
and columbines. Gypsophila and oriental 
poppies are planted together in order that the 
cloud-like gypsophila may fill the vacancies 
left by the midsummer vanishing of the pop- 
pies. Between these, and also in front, nestle 
Chinese primroses, arabis and stachys lanata. 
A little Commelina (Tradeseantia), having a 
wee butterfly-shaped blossom of brightest 
blue, seeds itself in all bare places. 

That this planting should be a real “pro- 
cession of flowers” from winter to winter, 
has been my dearest garden ambition, and 
now across the wide green of the lawn, before 
the living-room windows is spread its con- 
tinuing pageant. 

An important consideration in making a 
border upon which so much depends, is that of 
foliage values. In many cases I have chosen 
plants which in addition to desirable flowers 
have leaves of different shapes and textures, 
and of different shades of green. Violent 
contrasts in foliage color one would avoid for 
the most part, and especially in such small 
compass as this border affords. The velvety 
grey of lambs-ears (stachys lanata), the soft 
blue of rudbeckia maximum, and the still 
paler blue of the long sword-like leaves of 
iris pallida dalmatica, the long, slender, deep 
green, over-curving foliage of iris orientalis— 
are all charming to blend with the filmy green 
of gypsophila, and on the outer edge, where 
the oval leaves can overlap each other, the 
light green of funkia, day lily. 

Petasites vulgaris is a most effective plant 
to use at intervals in such a border. The 
great leaves are beautiful in shape and of a 
rich green, with deep red, woolly stems. The 
full-grown leaves bend over in the order of 
their development, one above another, while 
the newer ones stand erect at the back, about 
three feet high. What a distinctive, yet har- 
monious part of the border it makes is shown 
in the illustration already referred to. Thalic- 
trum Fendleri, one of the meadow rues, 
which grows from four to five feet high, with 
blue-green foliage as fine as maidenhair fern, 
is another desirable plant for such use, as its 
foliage value does not grow less after the 
plant’s flowering. ; 

There are some beautiful plants with which 
one may take liberties; their vigor is suffi- 
ciently great to allow of their adaptation to 
conditions not quite ideal. One such which 
is persistent, yet easily controled, is Hesperis 
matrinalis, or sweet-rocket, sometimes called 
Dame Rocket. This can be “tucked into” 
such a border as I am describing,—indeed 

(Continued on page 54) 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
(Continued from page 44) 


acquainted with it through Tarragon vinegar 
purchased at the shops. This is, however, 
an easily grown herb from which one can 
readily make the vinegar at home by simply 
soaking the tender leaves in vinegar. This 
plant is also said by an English writer to be 
“the one and only correct flavoring” for Tar- 
tar sauce. Tarragon is so strong and dis- 
tinctive in taste that it must not be used as 
a flavoring for soups and stews. 

Tarragon is a sun-loving plant that thrives 
in poor soil. The best sort as now grown sel- 
dom, if ever, produces seed and is multiplied 
by cuttings or root divisions. The plants 
are offered in the catalogs of the leading seeds- 
men for about 25 cents each. In the North 
they require winter protection. 

While okra or gumbo is not strictly a sweet 
or medicine herb it is a flavoring plant. 
Throughout the South the small green or 
white pods are universally used in making 
soups and stews. They serve as thickeners 
and impart a flavor which is generally rel- 
ished. These pods are easily grown in the 
North and should be more general in house 
gardens. The early dwarf varieties are 
desirable in the northern regions. 

Okra or gumbo may be grown by following 
these directions: 

Buy a packet of seed of one of these varie- 
ties: Dwarf Green, Dwarf Prolific, White 
Velvet. Sclect a rich mellow soil and pre- 
pare it thoroughly, raking in a dressing of 
commercial fertilizer. Line the rows two 
feet apart. Make the drills two inches deep. 
Sow the seed one every four inches. Cover 
one inch deep. Thin the seedlings to a foot 
apart. Hoe early and often until the leaves 
shade the ground. As fast as the pods are 
large enough and while they are still soft, pick 
them daily. 

String all surplus pods on a strong thread 
and hang them up where they will dry out 
thoroughly. Store in a dry piace for use in 
winter. 

A caution needed by those without experi- 
ence in using gumbo pods is to cook them only 
in agate, porcelain, or earthen ware as the 
pods are discolored when boiled in metal 
dishes. 

Spearmint is probably the most generally 
used of the list of plants commonly offered in 
American catalogs under the heading of 
. herbs. While seeds of most of these are 
_ listed, many dealers offer only plants of spear- 
mint. The usual price is a dollar a dozen. 
The species multiplies so rapidly from the 
thick underground rootstocks sent out in all 
directions that even one plant will soon fur- 
nish a family supply, while half a dozen will 
provide an abundance of leaves from the time 
of setting out. It is easy to have fresh spear- 
mint leaves on hand throughout the year and 
a supply of dried leaves on hand as a reserve 
in case of failure of the winter window plants. 

The roots should be set out in a corner of 
the garden where they will not be disturbed 
and where they will not do harm by spreading 
to permanent plantings of other things. 
Pick the tips of the branches with their young 
leaves as needed. When once established a 
spearmint bed becomes permanent. To keep 
It within bounds and in good growing condi- 
tion dig up the roots every four years, fer- 
tilize the soil and replant. 
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Ask the Readers’ Service to advise you. 
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Write for Samples 
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What makes the room? 


Many things together, of course, but chiefly 
woodwork, doors and furniture—is it not so? 
Then choose for these, the wood that makes 
them lovely—‘Beautiful birch” and which— 
quite as important—keeps them so, by virtue 
of its extreme hardness and strength. Besides, 


the price of birch is conspicuously reasonable. 


“Beautiful Birch for Beautiful Woodwork” is 

a book you should surely read. Free. 

NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


211 F. RB. A. Building, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 








‘WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN THIS HOME? 











T'HE design for 

this little six 
room house won a 
prize and the working 
drawings are now on 
sale at the office of 
THe Hovse Beavti- 
FUL. The _ pictures 
here show one of these 





houses built from the 
plans at Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Write for sketch plans 
and particulars, which 
will be sent FREE on 


request. 


| : 
_ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., BOS 
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decoration and house plans. Write for particulars 


Tupelo Flooring used in House Beautiful Model House for kitchen and all upstairs. See installment this issue. 


TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft 
wood and therefore easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an 
‘involved’ grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are ‘‘knitted’’ 
or “‘woven”’ together and results in extreme resistance to friction such 
as a floor has to withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT 
TEND TO SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (‘‘There’s something in that.’’) 
This tough, wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that 
this wood is largely used for flooring in warehouses and for platforms 
where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor 
than that. And a floor is a floor, wherever it is. And Tupelo’s 
value IN YOUR OWN HOME is due to the same traits that make 
it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as 
porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is not to be 
compared in investment value with ‘“Tidewater’’ Cypress, the ¢rade- 
marked ‘‘Wood Eternal,’’ but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely 
valuable, very satisfactory—and EXCEEDINGLY ECONOMICAL. 


(“‘There’s something in that—yes, certainlv—there’s something in that.’’) 


“Lupelol loorsfor_All [ndoors:” 


The only way to have Tupelo floors is to make them of Tupelo. (““There’s something in shat.’ ) 





















































PLACE NOFLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ALLABOUT TUPELO LUMBER 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this valuable, 


dependable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 HrBeRntIA BANK Bipc., NEwWORLEANS. La., oR9O6 HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 50 
and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year for $4.59 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full-page and 84 other illustrations. 
In the words of the publisher, the book furnishes ‘‘a bird’s-eye view of the development of styles in furniture, through ten 
centuries, and gives the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with the furniture itself.” 








“It was in Chicago many years ago,” says the Chicago Tribune, “that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an 
authority on historic furniture and antiques. Both by the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL she became known throughout the country as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things 
which homemakers prize.” 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.50. The price of THE HOUSE $4 50 
BEAUTIFUL for one year is $2.50. We offer the two in combination for e 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 41 Mt. Vernon Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
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WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 23) 


have its way as to color, and tone in the blinds 
with it. Then we would have a really har- 
monious and satisfying whole. So it looks now 
as though those lovely soft brown gray shingles 
were to be covered with whitewash in true 
Colonial style. Anyway, we have had the 
pleasure of looking at them for some time and 
maybe we will learn to love them in their new 
dress. 











How a door frame is fitted in. The frame is 
nailed to the blocks which can be seen in the spaces 
on the sides. 


Our house is nearing the ‘‘home stretch.” 
It has been a delightful adventure in many 
ways. One of the best things about it is 
that we have something to point to that we 
have actually done. We are not only pre- 
pared to give prescriptions to others—we 
have taken our own medicine. And if we had 
the chance to do it over again, we would do it. 

(To be continued) 


Synopsis. Preceding chapters of the story 
have taken up in detail the various stages of the 
building of this House Beautiful Home Number 
One. How we happened to do it, the digging of 
the cellar and foundation work, the construction 
of the frame, building the roof, the exterior finish, 
the plumbing, electric installation, the heating 
plant and the plastering were some of the sub- 
jects dealt with The house, the first we have 
built, is nearing completion. 


COLLECTING ADVENTURES _IN 
SOUTH AFRICA—NO. III 


(Continued from page 34) 
it belonged to the “Iron Age.” But this 
sounds apocryphal, I fear, and | think that he, 
as the boys here at college say, was “‘spoot- 
ing” me. 

The pewter teapot, a Dutch piece, and the 
tall steel jug, brought from Mecca by Ma- 
hometan pilgrims, are, also, from a sketch of 
Mr. Keene’s, and I wish you might see the 
silver-gray sheen of them in the water-color 
that lies before me now. Just as I wish that 


we, all of us, might go to South Africa, and 
that the Angel of Beautiful Things would beckon 
us, too, and set our feet on the high and happy 
paths of Collecting. Why, it would be almost 
like touching the hem of the True Romance! 
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FOR THE JUNE BRIDE 


Every tradition demands that the bridal gift be of only 
the choicest artifice and conception. Toiletware of Ivory 
Py-ra-lin is a worthy man-made successor to the barbaric 
ivory that lay in the elephant tusks of old. 

The caste of Ivory Py-ra-lin insures that it be maid-in-waiting to every 
American gentlewoman. She really appreciates 


_ 
Ivory Py-ra-lin 
An attractive brochure will be gladly sent you upon request. And all 
better stores have a proper exhibit. You will find each piece of the gen- 
uine toiletware plainly stamped with the name, Ivory Py-ra-lin. 


THE ARLINGTON WORKS 
= Owned and Operated by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


T THE GATEWAY OF THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS—in the pines, spruces and 
balsams—altitude 1200 feet. No hay fever. 

Good golf course; fishing for salmon and bass 

excellent—tennis, bathing, boating, canoeing, 

dancing, fine motoring, etc. ‘*‘The ideal Tour” 

Hotel at Lake Sunapee. Accommodates 300. 

Furnished cottages to rent. Write for circular. 
W. W. BROWN 


WINTER SEASON: 


HOTELS INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, ROCKLEDGE, FLA. 
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HE constant dread of embar- 

rassing situations is a peace 
destroying feature of your obso- 
lete, noisy toilet that rests upon 
the entire household. 


The sense of perfect privacy encouraged 
by the silent closet is therefore a relief, 
gratifying alike to your family and to 
their guests. 


THE TRENTON 
POTTERIES COMPANY 


Silent S FWE eC LO Closet 


operates so quietly that it cannot be 
heard, night or day, outside the bath- 
room. The mechanical action is so 
perfect as to be noiseless both in flushing 
and refilling. Its parts are durably built, 
well finished and artistically designed. 


The hard, impervious nature of the Vitreous 
China used makes it practically indestructible; 


and the highly glazed, pure white surface is 
self-cleansing and non- 


corrosive. 


Write for a copy of the TRENTON 
book B 11, “Bathrooms of Character.” 
It will help you to beautify your home 
and to know quality in bath- or 
kitchen-ware when you see it. 


The 
Trenton Potteries 
Company 
Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery 
Plumbing in the World 
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Are you going to remodel your house this year? 
The Readers’ Service can help you. 
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Striking and Individual VV iisier 
i , i/4 / L101. “Ud Residence E. 
»| B.Power,San 
L; . \ Francisco. 
4 
uteriors Maphack & 
, 
2» . eel ie Architects. 
Inherent qualities peculiar to California Red- Note unusua 
rood Las 7a ° : effect of white 
wood make it possible to secure interior finishes } | sap Redwood 
of striking beauty and individuality. These  — ‘ontrasted 
li . ¢ en wit arrer 
qua ltles are— 4 heartwood of 
. ea roof sheathing 
Its natural, soft, warm coloring ; i 
Its beauty of texture and pattern; Pad) 
~ wet i 
Its freedom from pitch— Redwood can be } i 
stained or enameled with certainty of securing €; 


an unusually artistic and durable finish ; 
Its freedom from warping, cracking or twisting. 
Many architects and owners consider the natural coloring 
and texture of California Redwood to be its greatest 
charm, its dignity and beauty invariably exciting frank 
admiration, And the effects to be secured by staining 
Redwood are without number and peculiarly attractive 
Write for stained samples and free booklets— **California 
Redwood Homes’’ and ‘‘How to Finish Redwood.” 
Please give us the names of your architect and local 
lumber dealers, 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
716 Call Building, San Francisco 
Ask for the child's story of the **big trees” of California 


Resists fire and rot 





California Redwood 













A Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems 
of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of pub- 
lic taste, and the genesis of some literary 
fashions are described in this uncommonly 
interesting little volume. 
** Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with 
the public’s pursuit of literature in the home, at 


the club, and on the train and trolley car.”’ 
—Boston Globe. 


90 cents net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston and New York 














The Convertible Solarium 
SOLVES THE PROBLEM 





ITH our convertible screen and sash 

equipment sun parlors and sleeping 
porches can be made comfortable in all 
kinds of weather. Instantly changed from. . 
a screened-in to a glassed-in porch and vice 
versa. No complicated hardware to adjust 
or get out of order. Made readyfitted for 
any porch old or new. Any handy man 
can install. 





Write for booklet 
“THE COMFORT PORCH” 


Weisse Manufacturing Co., LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 
(Continued from page 42) 


This means that it is well to use a little fore- 
thought in the choice of glassware. With a 
heavy opalescent globe you will be forced to 
use a lamp considerably larger than with an 
alabaster or canary colored globe to get the 
same illumination. And this same factor of 
color applies in the same way to wall papers. 





A most con- 
venient floor 
lamp that can 
be placed just 
where you 
want it and 
turned at just 
the right 
angle. 








Light walls reflect the light that dark walls 
will absorb. It is economy to keep away from 
heavy browns, and greens, and blues. 


How Some Cotors STEAL LIGHT 


Boiled down, therefore, there are three 
things to be careful of if you would have good 
lighting in your home—the fixture, the glass- 
ware and the lamp—and it is just as easy to 
make a good selection as a bad one, From 
the artistic standpoint a good fixture is one of 
design and finish that is appropriate for the 
room in which it will be so conspicuous a 
feature. It should go with the other fur- 
nishings and decorations. But from a light- 
ing standpoint it should be a fixture that 
floods its light in the right direction and will 
provide a good light over the reading level. 
From the artistic side the glassware should be 
selected to harmonize in color and design with 
the fixtures and the character of the room. 
But from a lighting point o’ view it should be 
a shade that will enclose the lamp sufficiently 
to hide the filament—one that will reflect the 
light in the right direction and with the distri- 
bution needed at that point and not absorb 
too much light. As for the lamp, there is 
no question on the point. Use a Mazda—for 
this lamp, made by a large number of manu- 
facturers, is the standardized product of the 
united genius of the lamp industry. Of far 
greater brilliance, it costs but one-third as 
much to burn as the carbon lamps we formerly 
used, and which have now been generally 
abandoned. Use a Mazda lamp but not too 
large a one. Experiment and see what size 
gives light enough but not too much. Turn 
on several smaller lamps rather than one large 
one. There is seldom need for larger sizes 
than 15, 25 or 40 watts in any home. 

In suiting the lamp to the fixture, however, 
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Hot Water in all seasons, without 
heat, without fumes, norse or danger. 


- “berenss Evscrric INSERT 


Water Heater 


N those days in Spring when it is too warm 

to keep your heating system ‘‘going’’ suf- 
ficiently to provide hot water from the boiler; 
in Summer when the heating of water involves 
distributing heat throughout the house; the 
**Electric Insert’? Water Heater performs a ser- 
vice of great convenience at small cost. 

Apfel’s ‘‘Electric Insert’ is an interna/ heater, 
consequently no heat is lost by radiation, every unit 
being applied to the heating of water in the tank. 
It is essentially clean and it is inexpensive to have 
and to use. 

The ‘‘Electric Insert’? Water Heater is made in sev- 
eral sizes to accommodate a wide range of hot water 
requirements, It is known favorably to most Electric 
Companies throughout the United States. If the Electric 
Company in your community is not familia¥-with it let 
us send you a little booklet concerning it. They range 
in price from $15.00 to $30.00. Write to 

THE ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 


148 Henry Building, Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
Sole Migrs. under Letters Patent. 


THE MEYER SUPPLY COMPANY 


It fits your 
range boiler 
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1118 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Our Engineering Department is always at your disposal for the 
designing of Electric Heating Systems and Devices. Where 
our appliances are used, mo charge is made for this service 
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PAINT, whether for the inside 

or outside of your home, whether 
for wood, metal or any other surface, 
should PROTECT, PRESERVE, 
FRESHEN and BEAUTIFY. A 
good paint, properly made of the prop- 
er materials and properly applied, 
will do all of these. A poor paint 
made of inferior materials may do 
one, temporarily, but cannot do all. 


You need no technical knowledge to de- 
mand paint made of the proper materials. 
One of the essential ingredients of a really 
high-grade, durable and serviceable paint is 


Pure Gum 
Turpentine 


Durable paint made with pure gum tur- 
pentine should cost no more than inferior 
| paint made from adulterated or inferior ma- 
| terial. When you buy paint or have paint- 
ing done, it is to your advantage to see that 
| the PURE GUM TURPENTINE necessary 
to insure a satisfactory job is used. This 
is economy. 
If you have occasion to use turpentine for any 
purpose, in paint, varnish or otherwise, it will be 
|| worth your while to send for the informative and 


I valuable booklet, “Facts About Turpentine”. Sent 


free, promptly upon request, if you address— 


Department FE. 


National Turpentine & Rosin Bureau 


New Orleans, La. 








Audubon Building, 


Do you want to sell your present home or buy a new one? 
The Real Estate Bureau of the Readers’ Service can help you 


r Know the Paint You Use 
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S “CHIPPING” 
. 


Produce of 
Joromie cum 




















Ask the Readers’ Service for suggestions 
on furnishings and decorations 
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“Viceroy” 


—the ultimate bath— 


PROM the viewpoints of appear- 
"We ‘cc ’ ’ 
ance and utility the “Viceroy’’ 
stands without a rival. 
Its grace of line and its uniformly pure 
white finish add a definite touch of re- 
finement to any bathroom. 
And its quality is equal to its beauty. 
The “Viceroy” is cast in one piece; it 
is substantial, and will retain its original 
luster indefinitely. Being built into the 
wall and floor, it is easily kept clean 
and hygienic. 
The name KOHLER is imprinted in en 
inconspicuous place in every piece of 
KOHLER WARE. It is there for your 
protection. More than that, it is our 
guarantee of absolute and lasting satis- 
faction—and it is backed by the re- 
sources and reputation of KOHLER. 
If you are planning a home or intend 
to remodel your bathroom, write at once 
for our new booklet describing and 
illustrating the KOHLER line. Address 
Dep't B-6., 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


Founded 1873 


























it Its Principals and 
INTERIOR DECORATION " Peincps 
HIS book treats, in a most comprehensive manner of the 
problems that perplex the home-maker in his endless search 
for the beautiful. The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is presi- 
dent of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, and one 
of the foremost authorities cf the country ca the subject of 
Interior Decoration. 





A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope of this 


valuable work 


WHEN, WHERE AND HOW TO DECORATE. 

SCALE, MOTIFS AND TEXTURES, gs they relate to furnishing and decoratin3, 

THE PERIOD OF INDIVIDUAL CREATION—Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Shera 
ton, Adam and other Georgian types 

THE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE. 


Interior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House 
Beautiful for one year, $5.00. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


it is well to have a little advice from your 
lighting company. Indirect, inverted bowl 
fixtures that throw the light up on the ceiling 
from where it is reflected down over the room, 
require larger lamps. Semi-indirect units in 
which considerable light filters down through 
the bowl, require sometimes more and some- 
times less light, depending on how well they 
reflect and how much they absorb. There is 
an infinite variety available today both in 
design and price. But no matter what the 
lamp or shade or fixture, it should be kept 
clean, for a coat of dust absorbs much light 
and reduces the intensity of illumination. 





A handsome table lamp, 13” high with 
a 4i” base. The shade measures 5” x 


o 
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To keep them clean it is only necessary to wipe 
them off regularly with a clean damp cloth, 
washing the glassware occasionally with soap 
and water. 

Our homes and their furnishings are all 
important to us and on no one feature of them 
are we more dependent for cheerfulness and 
comfort than on our lighting. We spend 
from three to six hours a day under artificial 
light and these the leisure hours, the evening 
hours. If we would have our pictures, drap- 
eries and furniture, our clothing, our com- 
plexions—all the things that make our home, 
in fact—appear to best advantage and bring 
the greatest pleasure, it is worth our while to 
give a little thought to fixtures, shades and 
lamps. If they offend these simple laws of 
lighting, we are sacrificing both enjoyment 
and hard cash, for good lighting is always 
economical. 

When next you have your living-room, hall, 
dining room or library repainted, beware of 
dark colors for they will steal light just as 
surely as if someone crept into your cellar 
and tapped the electric meter. 

This is the reason: no matter how carefully 
chosen the lighting fixtures and reflectors may 
be, in every room a great deal of the light will 
be thrown directly upon the walls. It depends 
entirely on the color of the walls, the hang- 
ings and the furniture, how much of this 
good light is lost, and how much turned about 
and sent back towork. There are some kinds 
and colors of wallpaper, curtains and furnish- 
ings that absorb the light that falls upon them 
just as blotting paper soaks up ink. This 
means that a large percentage of the light 
provided in that room—and paid for—is 
lost. 
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HRIFT in Interior Decoration 
is sure when Liquid Velvet is used. 
Liquid Velvet walls and ceilings 
may be kept fresh and clean for years— 
simply by cleansing with soap and water. 


The original soft color tones and delicate 
texture of Liquid Velvet covered walls is 
maintained—and freshened from time 
to time by washing. 


While its permanence makes 
Liquid Velvet economical, the first cost 


is low. Added to this is the fact that 
Liquid Velvet has an unusually large 
spread—a little goes far. 

You show real thrift as well as 
excellent taste when you choose Liquid 
Velvet. 

Made in white and attractive tints 
—send for color chart and Booklet. 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH Co. 
404 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Indiana 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years 








“Son-lI guess 
its up to you! 


It’s up to the boys at 
, home to help thoseat the 
front. But these boys—regardless of 
age or creed—must be equipped—mor- 
ally and physically—for national tasks. 
Your support of the Boys’ Club Fed- 
eration in extending its BOY mobiliza- 
tion here—to back up your boy, husband, 
7 brother, son—in France—is a patriotic 
duty. More Community Boy Clubs, 
under expert supervision, are needed, 
Will You Send A Contribution NOW? 
Already 121 Clubs have been established 
in 86 cities. Work is commended by 
Government officials as an important war 
measure. Money is needed NOW to extend the 


work throughout the U.S. Will YOU send $2 
—or $5—or $25—or more—NOW? Address 


C.J. ATKINSON, Secretary 


BOYS CLUB FEDERATION 
1 Madison Ave,. New York 


Space for this advertisement contributed by THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL Co., INC. 
























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BOUND VOLUMES 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now bound six numbers to a volume. 
Each volume constitutes a profusely illustrated compendium on 
house building, furnishing and with due ion to 
the flower and vegetable gardens. 








Volume XLIII contains the six issues of December 1917—May 1918 
inclusive 
Sent for $2.60, postage prepaid 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - - 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
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Economy and Conservation of Labor 


HE lawn beautiful must be cut often and well 

and syed hand mowing is not equal to this task 
where the Jawn areais greater than two acres, unless, 
labor out of all reasonable proportion is employed. 
(THERE is however one solution, one lawn-cutting 

mower that solves the labor problem and at the 
same time assures a perfect lawn at the minimum 
of expense. That mower is the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
$275 f. o. b. Factory 
THE Fuller & Johnson combines large cutting ca- 
pacity with flexibility and lightness. In one day’s 
time one man can perfectly cut five acres of lawn. 
He can cut it so perfectly that no after-trimming 
with a hand mower around trees, shrubs or drive- 
ways will be necessary. 

\ 7HERE you find the most beautifully cared for 
estates, parks and cemeteries there too you will 
find the Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mower. This 
machine is fast replacing hand mowers, horse mowers 
and the heavier types of motor mowers. It should 

replace them on your lawn. 
Let us give you the full facts, Let us send you mm 
our book entitled **A Better Lawn.’’ You owe j 
it to your lawn and to your pocketbook to 
investigate the Fuller & Johnson. ; } 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY | | 
493 Fullerton Building - - St. Louis, Mo. [| 


ed IN! Shut 
Y the water-tight 
plate-glass door. 


saci ‘ 
SLGMOL PETAR BOS 


Glance around! Only the 
essential fixtures in sight— 
all other pipes and fittings 
are concealed! 
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Turn the single lever 
and you get just the temper- 
ature you wish—thanks to 
that accommodating little 
instrument, the Leonard 
Thermostatic Valve. | 











Nine rose-sprays, ranged 
’round the sides, dart their 
tiny streams in rapid-fire 
from any angle you wish. 














Talk about LUXURY in 
bathing! 





If you are interested in 
this incomparable Mott 
Shower, write for Booklet 
‘L” sent free on request. 
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a THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. . 
=  +Boston Atlanta Seattle New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street +St. Louis _ El Paso, Texas # 
s Pittsburg Los Angeles {Cleveland + Detroit +Toledo +New Orleans {San Antonio ,indianapolis a 

| i +Chicago +Philadelphia Dallas +Des Moines eo Ore. t+tDenver Fort Smith, Ark. Salt Lake City = 

} MOTT CO., LTD,, tMontreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Can. +Washington, D.C. +San Francisco t+tShowrooms equipped with model bathrooms Led 
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New York City KKAKKKKARKAK AKAN KAAKRKK KARA A eon Perrone 

ROOM WITH BATH $2.50 up. No hotel more easily 7 % 
accessible. Express subway station at the door. a h Z - h t ti cH] 

SUPERB DINING ROOM SERVICE ala Carte at f ‘ a ~TIV : 
very moderate prices. CLUB BREAKFAST gle WwW at 1S prettier t a an a trac Ive Ee 
4s conta wp garden, especially in these out-of- x 
You’ll enjoy every moment J ' * 
at the Marseilles. X door day S P i] 
Clifford A. Storm, Manager ‘ P gs 

Our catalog will give you many t- 

- —- — suggestions for making your Fe 
This Arbor Pergola made of cast stone, Gardens livable and attractive. i] 
. ; with wood trellis, Es 

Complete for $175, f. 0. b. Chicago 
For Extension Balustrade (hand rail THE FISCHER-JIROUCH CO. 3 
and 7” Dd ys high) $5 per foot. % 
edestal $10. rn $4. : - 1 land, Ohio 
Studio of Theodore A. Rowley 4821 Superior Avenue N. E. sicateiee ri 
5644 Harper Ave., Chicago - —— eet ETON SP EI 
“Cement in the practical and fine arts” OR oro aR teat to theater tt 








54 A good refrigerator is invaluableinany home. Ask the 
Readers’ Service to recommend some of the best ones. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 
(Continued from page 52) 


Here is a little table which will help you in 
choosing your wallpaper: 
Percentage of 


Color of Wail Light Reflected 
RV AMEE MRADET ico es ais sabe see eee -70 
SUPINE DCUOW oo s5e 5 sos Gnisiemcowl ae —62 
ROCs ERIN oe os ste Scie sists oie sete —50 
VET Be EE) -45 
OO AN Cy a eee ee —40 
Yellow Painted Wall (clean)......... —40 
PORE IPINK ADEN ss. % os pic ose kate os -36 
Choe Co (lc) -20 
Yellow Painted Wall (dirty)......... | -20 
Emerald Green Paper............... -18 
Dar Brown Paper... <..ce. eee eens —13 
Wernmiton Paper. ..5..56.sce0.cce5. FIZ 
BineXSroen Paper... os ..6 sce ese secs —12 
Gobalt milue Paper... 66 6s... ccisce das —12 
Deep Chocolate Paper... .. 00.60.05 —04 


ALL COMPLETE AND TWENTY 
FEET WIDE 
(Continued from page 17) 


Delightful as is the living-room, there is no 
part of the house that pleased me so much as 
the kitchen. It is the scrubbedest, shiniest one 
in Spotless Town, all white and yellow and blue. 
The walls are yellow. The furniture is white, 
and the china, the cooking utensils, and the 
linoleum are blue. Nothing is concealed; every- 
thing, even the most humble kettle, well scoured, 
has its hook or spot on the open shelf, and adds 
to the decorative effect. And it is a real joy 
to sit down in these gay surroundings of pots 
and pans and eat those meals that are not 
served on the upper deck. The most unique 
feature of the kitchen is a huge boulder that 
juts out into the room, and also shines in its 
coat of whitewash. Not even a stubborn rock 
in its path could prevent such a determined 
house from growing. 

This combination of dining-room and 
kitchen, in short the tout ensemble of the house, 
shows a successful mixture of usefulness and 
beauty. The house has as graceful an adapta- 
bility as that amiable young woman engaged 
to the man who was obliged to confess that 
he was a somnambulist. She replied, ““Oh 
I’m a Universalist, but I’ll change.””’ Wanted 
a mansion instead of a boat-house! The 
boat-house immediately cried out, “Oh I’ma 
utilitarian, but I’ll change.”’ However one 
does not change deep convictions, and it is 
still utilitarian. Every niche has a use; every 
use a niche. Every hook has its proper 
belonging, and hooks are manifold. There 
are no closets; there is also no disorder, no 
confusion, only a general atmosphere of rest- 
fulness and simplicity. 

Much may be learned from this garage- 
shack-bungalow-house. It is not interesting 
mainly because it is peculiar. It is interesting 
because of its picturesqueness and complete- 
ness. It is clever enough, however—enough 
of a parasite, | should say—to choose appro- 
priate and pleasing neighboring lots, and to 
sit down between them with all the prestige 
of an owner. Given twenty feet of land 
as a proposition, and lo, a house equipped to 
receive eight guests, quod erat demonstrandum. 
Five talents developed into other five talents! 
Well done, good and faithful little house. It 
is indeed a joy to enter thy garage door. 
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Prevent Waste of 
Perishable Food— 


The U. S. Food Administration in 
a recent Bulletin says:— 


“Tf we can reduce the waste and unnec- 
essary consumption of food, by a matter of 
only six cents a day, we shall have saved 
two billion dollars a year.”—Bulletin No. 7 
=D 14. 

Think what that means! The multiplica- 
tion of small savings—teaspoonsfull, slices, 
pieces, left-overs, etc., by 100,000,000 peo- 
ple—shows what an enormous aggregate 
saving of food. can be made in America’s 
20,000,000 kitchens. 





CRA 
Sanitary Refrigerators 


prevent waste and spoilage of perishable foods by 
keeping them fresh and healthful. The McCRAY 
Patented System of Refrigeration gives a constant cir- 
culation of cold, dry air, which prevents tainting or 
odors. 

Any McCRAY Refrigerator can be arranged with 
outside icing door for icing from the side or rear porch. 
This permits the milkman to put the milk on the ice 
immediately—it also keeps the iceman with his muddy 
tracks outside your kitchen and relieves you entirely 
of this annoyance. 


Let us send you our catalog which illustrates and describes a 
great variety of stock sizes—ranging in price from $40.00 up. 
Special sizes are built to order for particular requirements or to 
match the interior finish. Ask for catalog— 

Yo. 93 for Residences 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 


McCRAY Refrigerator Co. 


821 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in all principal cities 


° 
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PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS 
(Continued from page 46) 


when once established it tucks itself in by 
means of its seed. Where not wanted it is 
easily taken out. It is scattered the whole 
length of this planting. In June, when the 
locust sprays hang in glistening whiteness 
above, these tall spreading spikes of fragrant 
rocket veil the new green of the whole border,— 
airy, cloud-like, the very spirit of grace. Yet 
I have heard it condemned as weedy and un- 
worthy a place in the garden. Hemoracallis 
fulva, or orange lily, the foliage of which is all 
the season the embodiment of graciousness in 
both form and color,—always the companion 
of the lilac and the tiger lily in old gardens, in 
common with them has been often considered 
as coarse and out of fashion, and literally 
pitched into the road. 

The first blossoms in the border | am telling 
you about, are the daffodils. These, the 
grandchildren or great-grandchildren of those 
growing here eighty years ago, are planted the 
entire length of the extreme outer edge. Daf- 
fodils, if well enriched, will bloom in the 
same place a long time. But after a period 
of eight or ten years the bulbs become so 
crowded that the blossoms lessen in number. 
Two years ago this daffodil strip (about eight 
inches wide) was dug up and a thousand 
bulbs taken out. The space was well worked 
over and enriched and a suitable number 
(two hundred and fifty, I think it was) were 
put in, four inches apart, each on its own little 
cushion of sand. Just behind the daffodils 
are the low-growing things—trollius, clove 
pinks and the Arabis, stachys lanata and the 
little blue-eyed commelina before spoken of, 
all of which send their sprays out over the 
space left bare by the maturing of the daffodil 
foliage. if 
In spite of the most ingenious planting 
known to me, there will be by the middle of 
summer, a few vacancies in my border,— 
places left by plants which have already borne 
a full harvest of flowers. It is possible, with- 
out disturbing these plants, to slip in a small- - 
rooted annual or biennial, previously soaked 
to facilitate cutting out in a compact form. 
Last summer there were only two such empty 
spots, and in these I set full-grown plants of 
Rudbeckia triloba, taken from my nursery 
row. It was but a few minutes’ work, and 
they made a flaming ball of orange-yellow 
until cut down by frost. 

Midway of this long border we laid a small 
piece of brick paving, giving it sufficient slant 
to carry off rainwater. Upon this we built 
a plain but solid seat, where, under the over- 
hanging locusts, we can enjoy the quiet beauty 
of this part of the garden. On either side, 
larkspurs, dove on the mountain, foxgloves 
and white lilies, enclose us; while across the 
verdure of the lawn, rises the old house en- 
folded in its lilacs and syringas, softly wrapped 
about the fect with its jewelled mantle of 
filmy green-—the ferns and up-crowding tiger 
lilies. 

These old lilies and lilacs and ferns were 
lovingly planted,—tucked close to the house 
walls under whose shelter they have thriven 
all the long years. The planting was happy 
work—you cannot doubt it, seeing them so 
flourishing after their eighty years of leaf and 
bud and blossom. Who would not plant— 
for the joy of planting, and because thereby we 
can reach helping hands so far into the future: 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Is your husband a business man? 


He reads his business literature—System, Factory, “Getting the Most Out of Business’’—in order to get the most out 


of his business. 


Ask him what he thinks of the employer with a high labor turnover. 


55 


His answer may give you an 


inkling as to why he is impatient over the frequent coming and going of new maids in your business—the home. Then 
take down your business literature and read in “Letters to a Young Housekeeper’”—beginning page 31—how one 
business manager of a home solved her servant problem. 


Is your husband a professional man? 


’ He reads his architectural, engineering, medical or legal journals and books. 


Ask him what he thinks of the profes- 


sional man who is “too busy to bother” about important details of a house, a bridge span, an operation, or a legal case. 
Then get out your professional library and find out why that radiator hammers and what’s to be done about it—see 
pages 85 to 88 of “‘The Care of a House’’—or why your hardwood floors turn black in the corners and spotty in the 
middle when your neighbor’s are as bright as they were when first laid a dozen years ago—see pages 218 to 222 of 


“The Care of a House.” 


Is your husband a banker? 


He reads his Wall Street Journal, Dunn’s Review, and books like Kemmerer’s“ History of Modern Currency Reform” t to 
Ask him what he thinks of the retail merchant or general business man whotries to run 
his business without a regular cost record system—then get out your business library and read that chapter on The 
Budget (beginning page 19 of “‘Letters to a Young Housekeeper’’) so that he will never again have to spend his rest 
time at home figuring over the family expense account for his “‘pretty but unpractical’’ wife. 


Whether he is butcher, baker or candlestick-maker— 


ask him what he thinks of the person who spends money in war-time to have in the plumber to clean out that sluggish 
kitchen sink drain when 10 cents worth of caustic potash would have done the job (by the way, be careful not to let this 
potash touch the glazed or enameled portions—see pages 109-10 of ‘‘The Care of a House’’); or ask him what he would 
think of a workman who tried to build a house without knowing the difference between wood, brick, iron and concrete 
—or of the wife who tries to build meals for a hard working and hard playing family without knowing the difference 
between the food values of such basic ingredients as corn and rice, fish and beef (see “‘The Nutrition of A Household’’); 
—but don’t wait to ask him what he thinks of that pongee suit of his you made the mistake of wringing out, or of those 
spots on the wall paper or rug—better consult “‘ The Housekeeper’s Handy Book” (pages 170 and 174) first! 


keep abreast of his problems. 


THESE FOUR BOOKS IN THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIF UL HOME LIBRARY 


E YOUR seajuarne LIBRARY 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE 
By Theodore M. Clark 


A practical discussion by a noted architect of the thou- 
sand and one “‘stitches in time’? that cut down plumbers’ 
and carpenters’ repair bills. The various problems are 
taken up in the following 13 chapters: How A House Is 
Built; The Roof; Chimneys and Fireplaces; Stoves and 
Furnaces; The Kitchen Stove; Furnaces; Steam and Hot- 
Water Heating; Plumbing; Troubles with Plumbing, and 
Their Remedies; Gas-Pipes and Gas-Fixtures; Electrical 
Fixtures; The Care of Woodwork; Keeping A House in 
Repair. This book alone can save many times the cost of 
your business library. A thorough index makes quick 
reference easy. 283 pages. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 
By Edwin T. and Lilian Brewster 


You wouldn’t try to run a locomotive by burning news- 
papers under its boiler. Nor should you try to run your 
family on ill-chosen food. The authors—the one a house- 
keeper cooking twenty-one meals a week with her own 
hands, the other “a householder whose natural masculine 
interest in machines has extended to the stoking of his own 
bodily engine”—have no theories to prove. They set down 
in convenient and readable form the results of their studies 
in many sources. The 20 chapters are: The Human Ma- 
chine; The Fallacy of Liebig; What All The World Is Eat- 
ing; Certain Private Vagaries of Diet; The Measure of 
Human Work; The Latent Energy of the Food; The Normal 
Ration; A Thousand Food Units For A Dime; The Fats and 
Oils in the Body; The Starch-Sugar Group; Our Human 
Life-Stuff; The Proteins in the Body; The Proteins inthe 
Food; Salts and Savors; The Balanced Diet; Figuring a 
Dietary; The Growing Child; Of Certain Special Diets; 
The Case for the Vegetarian; The Limits of Knowledge. 
Technical tables and other details are taken upin the follow- 
ing Caetens in the Qpeentn: Daily Food Requirement For 
Persons At Light rk—Rubner Standard; Per Cent of 
Total Energy In Various Diets Derived From Proteins and 
From Fats; Tables For Estimating and Computing The Nu- 
trients of Coramon Foods. Thoroughly indexed. 208 pages. 


Make this investment towards a better home. 
Housekeeping isn’t a cut-and-dried routine—she who 
is not a better housekeeper today than she was on 
January 1 is not doing her share towards carrying 
the family and national burden! 





A Special Combination Offer 





These four books (regular price $5) and 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year, new or 
renewal (regular price $2.50)—-$7.50 worth in 
all—may be had for only $5 if you will return 
at once the attached coupon ‘with a . first pay- pay- 


ment nt of oF only 
$1.00 





THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK 
By Lucia Millet Baxter 


Here is the book to which you go when anything unex- 
pected happens—the morning that first water-bug scurries 
over the corner of your sink, the Sunday evening when 
company drop in and you can think of nothing for a salad, 
the day little Billy tips over the ink on the rug in father’s 
den, the afternoon when little Nancy presents herself with 
an abrupt, “Mother, Mary and Elizabeth and Ruth have 
come over to spend ‘the afternoon and we want to make 
candy; what shall we make ?’’ Following are the chapters: 
Cleanliness and Health; Housekeeping Made Easier; 
Home Sanitation; Foreign Cooking; ure, Sandwiches; 
Vegetarian Food; Preserving and se ar ee Home-made 
Candies; Hints To The Cook; A Helping Hand in The 
Laundry; Toilet Ideas; Emergencies; Neclicene and 
Other Handwork. Thoroughly indexed. 269 pages. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 


By Jane Prince 4 
The housekeeper, particularly the young P i 
wife, has a treat coming to her in these Ng ff 
eight friendly chats with an experienced Co 2 
housekeeper on the better perform- ¢ - wv 
ance of the little daily things about : 7 
a house that make a home either FSS 
restful or all-a-clutter for a hus- oe Fa YS es 
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Have you decided on your heating system? _ 
Service can give you some suggestions. 


The Readers’ 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














For particulars of the House Beautiful House, write to Miss Readers’ Service, care of House Beautiful 


Why Did Miss Readers’ Service Choose 
For The House B 


HE chose it for three main 
reasons, andseveral minor 
ones. We will tell you the 
main ones; and suggest your 
writing her, care of House 
Beautiful, forthe minor ones. 
First, there was its economy. We 
claimed in the Ads. that the Kelsey 
would deliver more heat tothe rooms 
from less coal than other heats. 
The proofs were most conclusive. 
Second, in these up-and-doing 
red-blooded days, no one is content 
to breathe vitiated, oxygen-ex- 


NEW YORK 
103-H Park Avenue 


DETROIT 
Space 95-H Builders’ Exch. 





HE KEevse 


hausted air that has been heated 
and reheated. Fresh air we must 
have, and justasmuch inside asout. 
The Kelsey, heating with freshly 
heated, fresh air, filled that demand. 

Third, dry heats are unhealthy. 
Besides, they pull the furniture 
apart. The Kelsey automatically 
mixes the air with the right health- 
ful amount of moisture. 

Toclinch it, the Kelsey costs less 
than hot water or steam. So the 
combination of advantages won. 

Send for booklet—Some Saving 
Sense on Heating. 


CHICAGO 
217-H West Lake Street 


BOSTON 
405-H P. O. Square Bldg. 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 




















Planning to Build? 


Name.. 








From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which will help you to 
determine the best type of house to be erected; the most convenient arrangement 
of rooms; the most desirable materials, furnishings and conveniences. 


Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful selection of the best current 
work in the various types of buildings—with an average of 100 or more illustrations; 
while in the business section are described the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnish- 
ings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


m This valuable Country House Number will be sent free—also the April and 
Special Offer May 1918 issues—if you subscribe now to start June 1918.- You will thus 
receive 15 attractive numbers for $3.00—the regular yearly price. 


To accept this offer, please mail the coupon promptly. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
Send me free your October Country House Number, and the issues of April and May 1918, and enter my subscription 
for a full year starting June 1918, for which find $3.00 herewith. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 


ain NEE es cos aida te ehintene hae euiton eo eae ee 


Then Get This Valuable 
Country House Number 


FREE 


Fifty or more recent Country Houses—the work of 
leading architects throughout the country —are il- 
lustratedinthe October 1917 Number of The Archi- 
tectural Record—more than 1oo illustrations and 
floor plans, showing houses of all sizes and styles. 





H. B.-6-18 
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THE “NEW” DECORATION 
(Continued from page 12) 


magazine. I give these color memoranda just 
as | transcribed them, taken mostly from 
costumes and textiles, as these notes sometimes 
show the general proportions in which the 
tones are used. Doubtless some of these 
combinations have been employed by modern 
decorators. 

Cream-white, plum-brown, pale rose-red, 
with touches of buff and pale blue. 

Cream, buff and indigo, relieved with 
touches of soft red (ideal for a Colonial interior), 

Background of gun-metal grey, design in 
pale buff and a tone of light red. 

A tone of cranberry red, tone of bluish- 
green, tone of indigo, all relieved with pale- 
buff. 

Reddish buff with relief of maroon, white 
and dark green (nearly black). 

Cream and strong orange, light indigo and 
black. 

Burgundy rose, medium green, light yellow, 
black and white. 

A very odd one was cream, light plum and 
salmon, relieved with light yellow and black. 

And a very beautiful one from an Italian 
costume, cream-white, burgundy rose, quiet 
apple green and plum, with a spot of red 
(which would better have been bright rose) 
and small touches of indigo and bright orange. 

Tan, yellow, dull blue and dull green. 

Fire-cracker red, dark blue, green and black. 

Regarding color and color-combinations it 
should be remembered that even among artists 
and experts there is a certain amount of diver- 
gence of view as to what is attractive and 
harmonious, due probably to the individual 
eye, and it is therefore unwise to indulge in 
too much dogmatism upon the subject. It 
may safely, however, be said that the pris- 
matic colors in their purity and powerful hues 
should be employed only in small portions, 
but that tones, and good strong tones too, 
such as those shown in the color-plates of the 
Christmas number of this magazine (before | 
referred to) will blend well when properly 
used and in proper proportions. 

Color in the home is productive of joyous- 
ness and good cheer, and in its right use is in 
no way hostile to restfulness and peace. 


THE BACKGROUND—WALLS AND CEILINGS 


As has been said, simplicity and right organ- 
ization are prominent tenets of the newer 
school, and it is recognized that the correct 
handling of backgrounds is necessary to this 
result. If they are to be prominently decora- 
tive a restful balance must elsewhere be 
secured and, as this involves the sacrifice of 
many other decorative possibilities, it is 
generally found more natural that they should 
remain backgrounds and allow the introduc- 
tion of decoration in other objects. There is 
therefore with this school a recognized use 
for walls of greys, creams, buffs and other 
light tones. These have now for some time 
past, however, been so largely employed by 
good decorators that it is felt by the moderns 
that they make somewhat for monotony and 
that stronger color may often advantageously 
be used. This too is but a return to the past, 
for during the period from Queen Anne to 
Adam, walls, both plain and panelled, were 
often in virile tones. They were still tones, 


nevertheless, and it is to be doubted if bright 
blues, red-orange, etc., were among them. 
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If we had but one or two rooms to consider, 
quite brightly colored walls might easily be 
managed, but, as | have previously pointed 
out, the room is not the unit but the whole 
house or apartment. If a certain degree of 
unity be lacking in the background it will be 
difficult to supply it elsewhere, and if one 
strong color be adopted throughout it will 
become exceedingly tiring before many months 
of its company. The one exception to this 
general observation is yellow—probably a 
light, clear tone of this would be quite possible. 

Before leaving the subject of plain colored 
walls, either quiet or in brighter hues, it is 
well to consider what they may be. 

Painted Walls. These are among the very 
best for this plan of decoration, but the sur- 
face must be in good condition or made so 
and prepared properly to receive the paint. 
One great advantage is that any tone can be 
mixed and by keeping a watchful eye upon 
the workman the exact effect of color desired 
may be secured. 

Sand-finished Walls. These may be in the 
natural tone or tinted to any shade, and they 
give a high-class result. There is also a paper 
with the same effect. Rough-cast walls are 
excellent for sun-parlors and for cottages with 
heavy, adze-finished beams. 

Papering. This is one of the simplest and 
most generally adaptable methods. Better 
than an absolutely plain, smooth surface is 
one with texture or some slight mottling. 
Narrow vertical stripes are also good and give 
an approximately plain result. Gold and 
silver papers are rich and handsome; grass- 
cloth papers are unexcelled; and imitation 
burlap often looks well. 

Panelling. As mentioned, this may be not 
only in white but in quite strong tone. 

As a sense of unity is all that is required, 
there may be some considerable variation in 
color or surface. If, for example, a silver-grey 
grass-cloth paper is the general covering, the 
employment of a grey-blue of fairly strong 
shade, or of silver paper in one or two rooms 
would not create undue dissimilarity; nor 
would strong yellow, salmon or light tan vary 
too greatly from a general tone of cream. 

If the general surface is plain, a more elegant 
satin-stripe or brocaded paper in a reception 
room would be quite permissible, or, in any 
appropriate room, one of the novel effects to 
be mentioned. Ceilings should be a lighter 
tone of the walls. 








Butcher's Boston Polishes 


Are high-grade polishes 
and will not scratch or mar 
the most delicate surface. 
The finest polishes 
a made 


for floors woodwork 





BUTCHER POLISH CO. 


S56 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Readers’ Service will help you choose 
your wall papers. 
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New Wall-paper is Tonic to Winter-Weary Walls 





é 
PRING with its freshness and beauty has cleared away all 
traces of the long dreary winter just passed. Around your 
house, budding trees and flowers, warm golden sunshine and clear, 
blue sky attest Nature’s gift to the great out-of-doors. 
-what about the interior? Nature cannot do everything. 
but the inside is committed 


But 
She takes care of the outside world, 
to rong Seo 


v Wall-paper is the satisfactory and economical way to put new life in a 


ina Cc rafal selection of paper will transform your home into the cheeriest, 
coziest place imaginable. Attractive Wall-paper will not only brighten up the 
rooms but will set off the beauty of furniture and woodwork. 


Visit your Decorator or Wall-paper Dealer, or have him visit you. He will 
show you the newest styles in Wall-paper and offer valuable suggestions out of his 
long experience and ripe judgment. 


ALLIED WALL-PAPER INDUSTRY 
of the United States and Canada 
1328 BROADWAY, MARBRIDGE BLDG., 







GENERAL OFFICES: NEW YORK CITY 
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meets the instant approval of those who 
know good furniture. 
splendid workmanship and great durability 
made Willowcraft the 
furniture of America. 

Our booklet of 186 attractive 
designs is free. 


Willowcraft Shops | 


North Cambridge, Mass. 


have 


Box B 








1g Interesting Booklets 
Free To Investors 


| 
These booklets contain helpful informa- 
tion for YOU. For example if you hold 
Liberty Bonds you should read about 
our 3° Spanish War Bonds which after 
| the war sold at 1123. 


The Scribner 
Pocket Investment Series 


has been written for the experienced as 
well as the inexperienced investor. Select 
any of the following booklets. They will 
be mailed you without cost: “How To In- 
vest”’—“Bonds And The Investor’ —“Our 
Foreign Bond Holdings’ ’—“Partial Pay- 
ment Investments’—‘Investment Posi- 
tion of Municipal Bonds’”—‘“‘The Farmer 
The beautiful designs, Must Be Financed’—‘‘The Farm Mort- 
gage As An Investment.” 

leading willow 
Investors’ Service Bureau 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
595 Fifth Avenue New York 


Willowcraft 
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58 Gates and Jences may greatly improve your garden. 
Readers’ Service will help you find attractive designs. 
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COLONIAL MODEL 


Enjoy a “BOSSERT” Summer! 


» give yourself and family a change—not only in 


/ I ‘HIS summer 
location, but in mode of living. Get close to nature! 


Pick 


out a delightful spot on the shore of a lake or in the depths of the 
woods, put up one of the beautiful, cozy, inexpensive 


Bossert 


and enjoy the fun and independence of outdoor 
life without any of its discomforts. You will 
save money, too, by saving the war-time costs 
of living at summer resorts. And you’ll own a 
permanent summer home that will keep a worth- 
while amount of money in your pocket every 
summer for years to come. 
Bossert Houses are quickly 
up and just as conveniently 


and easily put 
taken down, en- 


Send 18c. for catalog showing the many Bossert models repr 


Houses 


abling you to change the location as your fancy 
dictates. Simple and complete instructions for 


assembling are furnished. 


Bossert Houses are sturdy and substantial, 
and offer remarkable value. Their prices are 
much lower than the cost would be were you to 
attempt to duplicate them in the old-fashioned, 
expensive hand-labor way. 


Joli, of all pp 7 





architectural styles and at a wide range of prices 














CALIFORNIA MODEL 
All details of Bossert construction are fully covered by U. S. patents 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1304 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














POCONO MODEL 

















STAN. DA RD 
of the WORLD 
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Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esq., Auburn, N. Y. 


IRON FENCE AND: ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED- 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“‘The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’”’ 
215 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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G&B PEARL Wire Cloth is an exceptionally 
handsome screen material. But it doesn’t 
sell on looks alone. The wonderful wear 
qualities which are the result of our secret 
process are responsible for it’s being the 
biggest selling branded wire cloth in America 
today. For window or porch use, PEARL 
is unexcelled. Every roll of the genuine 
article bears a Round Tag, with our signa- 
ture and two copper wires in the selvage of 
the cloth. 


Write our nearest office for samples and 
descriptive matter. Address Dept. D. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells ‘PEARL’ 
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SQUASHES FOR THE HOME 
GARDEN 


(Continued from page 29) 


acknowledged leaders in excellence of quality 
and length of season. The original Hubbard 
has been the standard squash for more than a 
generation and will hold its place for a long 
time tocome. Carefully selected strains will 
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lo keep out the striped beetles make an arch of 
wires and cover with cheese cloth. 


yield very desirable fruits although the Golden 
Hubbard is more prolific and the splendid 
Warted Hubbard, with its very thick skin, will 
keep better than the original type but it is not 
so good in quality. The recently introduce 
Symmes Blue Hubbard is probably the best 
quality large squash now in existence, and it is 
the most desirable winter variety for the home 





Courtesy of Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 
Carters Epicure Vegetable Marrow. 


garden. Delicious is an excellent type of a 
smaller squash. 

The Turban squashes are of special interest 
because of their peculiar structure. They are 
| said to have “‘a squash within a squash” and 
| are especially popular for fall and early winter 
use in the eastern states. The Warren and the 
Bay State are two of the best varieties of this 
type. 

Various other squashes are of interest for 
the home garden. Cocoanut has small fruits 
of attractive appearance that grow in abund- 
ance, so that a few vines will yield a family 
supply. Sweet Potato is another favorite with 
many gardeners. Victor is an orange-yellow 
variety of good size and quality for autumn 
and early winter use. 





HOSE COUPLINGS AND CLAMPS 


T is poor economy to use light weight hose 
couplings and clamps, since rough usage will 
soon cause them to break or blow out. Heavy 
couplings and clamps are obtainable, and these 
will give better satisfaction. 
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SAVE THE CONCRETE 


ONE of the chief causes of cracking in con- 

crete surfaces is the presence of moisture 
in the surrounding atmosphere. In the warm 
months this moisture has no detrimental effect 
but in winter time it collects in the tiny pores 
of the concrete and freezes. The freezing ac- 
tion with its concurrent expansion exerts a 
pressure on the surrounding concrete and 
causes tiny cracks to appear. These cracks in 
turn fill with moisture and the chipping action 
continues until Spring comes with its higher 
temperature. This chipping and cracking of 
the surface of the concrete detracts both from 
the appearance and the strength of the con- 
crete. 

A sure way to prevent this destructive ac- 
tion is to thoroughly coat the surface of the 
concrete with a floor dressing paint. This 
coating preserves the texture and individuality 
of the concrete and prevents all moisture from 
penetrating the surface. If new concrete 
floors are covered with two coats of this paint 
and recoated at intervals of about six months 
the concrete surface will remain unscarred and 
without cracks. 


SUCCESS OF NEWARK CITY 
CANNING PLANT 


HE value of business methods in women’s 

war work was admirably demonstrated in 
the Newark city canning plant operated under 
the-direction of the Food Committee and the 
mayor of Newark. N. J. 

Early in August, 1917, Mr. Edward W. 
Scudder. chairman of the Food Committee, 
recommended the adoption of a plan by which 
the women of Newark might spend their un- 
occupied hours at a central plant in conserv- 
ing vegetables and fruits for winter consump- 
tion. Women were to receive wages at the 
rate of 15 cents an hour, payable in conserved 
food, and they were also given the privilege 
of purchasing the excess food at cost in an 
amount proportionate to their hours of labor. 

The Mayors Committee on National De- 
fense decided to finance the initial costs, and 
secured a suitable kitchen, rent free, in the 
building of the Newark Female Charitable 
Society. By a special arrangement care 
and nourishment were provided for children 
while their mothers were working in the 
cannery. 

The factory opened its doors at 8 o’clock, 
and the day was divided into three shifts, the 
last workers remaining until 10. Three hun- 
dred and forty-five women enrolled, and each 
received a time card, which was punched for 
each hour’s labor. The output of the factory 
increased rapidly day by day, until a maxi- 
mum of 619 jars was reached on the banner 
day. 

The enthusiasm and earnest cooperation of 
the women workers were constantly demon- 
strated by urgent appeals for longer hours and 
an extension of time. Such requests as ‘‘ May 
| come twice a week? | have six children to 
provide for”; and ‘‘May | have six hours,” 
were frequent and earnest. 

Though the plant terminated its work with 
the close of the canning season last September, 
it proved the permanent value of systematic 
business methods in the conservation of the 
Nation’s food. 
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-a reality 


at last—the Home You Longed For. Rooms as you 
have imagined them—cheerful, cozy—hospitality be- 
fore your eyes at every doorway—a sleeping porch 
that robs summer heat of its discomforts—a living 
room that invites relaxation. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


sha this home within your reach at moderate cost. The 
taming material is staunch—the interior woodwork perfect 


for stains or enamel. 


Fully explained in our new folio of attractive homes, illustrating 
various designs ranging in cost from $4600 to $15000. Sent free 
on request—write today. 

Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and sold by dealers East 
of the Rockies. 













GP SF 
i). ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
BUREAU 


311 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

















Do You Want a Summer Home of Your Own? 


Do You Think You Can’t Afford One? 


Well, have you ever thought of turning an Old Barn into a House? 
Or of buying an Abandoned Farm? Orof getting a little old cottage 
on Cape Cod and using it, not only in the summer, but for week 
ends, all the year round? 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FOR JULY 


might mean for you a Country Home of Your Own. 


First Aid to the Abandoned Farm 
A House That Was Born Barn 
The Casual Dwelling Place 











Get 1t and Read: 


























consult Readers’ Service. 
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The Corbin Ball Bearing Pin-Tumbler Cylinder Lock 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE HOME GUARD 
SOLD BY THE BEST HARDWARE DEALERS IN ANY CITY 
MADE BY 


American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 






60 When selecting hardware for your house or garage, THE: HOU SE.-BEA ORs 2 @ es Siem 

















Your Government 


will on July 1 commence a policy of discrimination against you, if you are so 
unfortunate as not to live in the East, which will make it cost several times more 
to send your House BeEavtirut and other periodicals to you than it will cost to 
send them to Eastern subscribers. A clumsy zone postal law was passed by 
Congress last October—with the leader of the House Committee responsible for 
it boasting that he “voted with his eyes shut’’—and it is thanks to this hasty 
system, similar to the one President Lincoln abolished in 1863, and to the one 
which even the German Reichstag has refused to sanction, which is to be imposed 
upon readers of periodical literature in the United States, beginning July 1. 

Such national mediums of intelligent opinion and information as THE HovusE 
BEAUTIFUL, THE ATLANTIC MontTHLy, Country Lire in America, and THE 
OUTLOOK ask you to write or wire your Congressman at once, while there is yet 
time to repeal this law. 
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THE PICTURES IN THE HOUSE 
(Continued from page 31) 


declare that only the glorious white clouds and 
deep blue sky of Charles Davis’s Northwest 
Wind will satisfy me. But an artist warns 
us not to over-balance the rest of the 
room by hanging here too large or strong 
a picture. 

Over a very high mantel there is room only 
for a long, low picture; and there we are grate- 
ful for Sargent’s Prophets and Abbey’s Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, for we find our choice limited. 
The decorations of the high mantel—the 
candlesticks and vases—may make pictures 
above it superfluous. 

In grouping pictures, either balance or 
variety may be secured. For instance, two 
pictures may be hung rigidly, side by side, or 
more gracefully, one of them being dropped 
“more than a third and less than a half of its 
length” as the Greek division of space decreed 
(too dogmatically to suit all the shapes and 
sizes of our modern pictures). 

Two parallel wires are better than one 
wire; and I pass on the practical suggestion 
that, in order easily to adjust the picture, 
the wire begin at one of the picture-hooks in- 
stead of at a screw-eye, continue across the 
picture, through the second screw-eye and 
up to the second hook. Placing the screw- 
eyes quite near the upper edge of the frame 
makes the picture hang at a slight angle, as 
it should. 

The wall decorations of our modern homes 
are usually disappointing. Even when the 
furnishings are tasteful, the pictures are 
likely to be either shabby hand-downs or 
cheap specimens of modern reproduction. 
We Americans need to know something of the 
history and technique of art. We should 
learn to love good pictures. The study is 
slighted in our schools and colleges; the ele- 
mentary history of art, vitally taught, would 
be more attractive and useful to young people 
than some of the subjects now required. Few 
of us older ones take advantage of the books 
on art, with their delightful illustrations, 
where every page and picture lead on and on 
to new themes of interest. 

Art in the nursery should not consist of 
Mother Goose fantasies, but should include 
something for the child to grow to. Four- 
year-old Saxton looked up from his toys to 
tell me gravely that the ‘“‘man’’ on his wall 
was Abraham Lincoln—surely an acquaint- 
ance worth making early. His older sister 
loves her German print of brown dappled 
fawns on the green-sward so well that she will 
not take it from the adjustable frame to make 
way for the sweet Botticelli Madonna which 
is waiting. Ten-year-old Constance on a 
rainy day goes up to her attic studio, puts ona 
big apron, and paints to her heart’s content. 
When | was a child | saw so few paintings 
that for some years afterwards they looked 
garrish and unnatural to me, though I always 
loved color. 

We cannot be too thankful for the art 
museums, art schools, and art clubs, for the 
genuine picture-stores and the really good 
reproductions and illustrations that are 
slowly enlightening us. Why should there 
not be loan art museums, as there are loan 
libraries? When our people become familiar 
with good pictures, old and new, they will 
command them in their homes. 















